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Rise of Production Called Responsible eee anconppiel le rca rls... 
— MMIGRATION continued its decline eg 
7 enpe ‘ a e | ‘HE daily average of known criminal E ® { a: ° r 
William Green, of Presi- ' : eimaien need a. sa aati Low Prices, Better Methods into the present fiscal year, the total Representative Wood Ex. 
‘ e ° S 5 The present depression in the world’s; by expert observers as being the increased eous cities throughout the country showed | Us 1 ; Dist ib ti fn and for the first month being 10.2 per cent) - P f 

dent's Organization, SUE" coal trade was traced to three defi- efficiency in consumption, the displace- an increase during July as compared with | ven - se . — : ede ae as ee ein Bene presses reference as to 

vests No More Permits Be nite factors in an analysis of the situa-jment of coal by fuel oil, hydroelectric see, according to the Uniform Crime Re- | Sales Promotion Work $8, according te & statenent Gant. & by Class of Borrowings After 

a = 1 Children tion Sept. 2 by J. R. Bradley, chief of| power and natural gas, and the rise of of t . Bureau of Investigation, — A Decl d Responsible | #2""y_E. Hull, Commissioner General of a os 

Given Schoo unilare the coal section in the Department Of] new centers of production. according to eS a oe _— nage = Are eciare espons e Immigration, Department of Labor. Talking With President 

ce ee decthved ‘thet 1 a ef-|J: R. Bradley, Chief of the Coal Section, ajso is pron ahr § - Guat venaet: re i Sete 32 | The number of immigrant aliens — ae 
« r. Bradley declare at increased ef-|  °* a od ; : also is : *1e Xe ° i , eal red with 
Economic Situation | ficiency in consumption of fuel, displace- oo of Foreign and Domestic Com- es sae the a. mectows. vote) of Brazilian Situation be oogetigttassy pnd Sane teas Two Months’ Deficit 
ment of coal -as a fuel by oil, natural , ses Known 0 e designa classes 1.681, as against 1,440 in July, 1930, it, / - 
° : 8 , i ver. i Wider Use of Subsidies }in the 1,112 cities numbered 1,464, while | 1 ci ee ; F nik : . ne 
» > 1 gas and hydroelectric power, and the rise | 464, | was stated. 
Said to Re quire Plar of new centers of production each had a The net result of these changes has been | the figure for July was 1,520. | Is Helped But Little The statement follows in full text: Reaches 396 Millions 
Spence share in driving the coal trade to its|a dislocation between supply and demand! The only July figure which showed a ——— The statistics for the first month of slat eee 
4 so} ] | current low levels. which has visibly affected the coal trade | decrease as compared to June in that table . veo the new fiscal vear show a further de- «- 
Endorses Back - to - the - schoe The result of the influence of these/of all nations and has brought about the | was — for eee ae = Increased Consumption in crease in immigration, 3,174 immigrant | No Immediate Prospect for 
. 2 e “hi en | three basic factors, he added, was that aj; increased use of subsidies in various coyn- | over, e July dally average being | Ini S ~e ‘ai e@- aliens having been admitted this month ? 

Movement to Keep Childr dislocation had occurred between supply|tries in the attempt to sell in foreign | while that for June was 115.2. _However, United tates Fails to R cane. 1931). as compared with 3,534 in| Proposals to Revise Tax 

Out of Labor Market and ana demand and to this has been added| markets. These Government aids have|there was no change in the figure for lieve Conditions Caused by tie ‘preceding month, a decline of 360, Structure Is Indicated, Howe 

bs f Adults subsidies of various kinds by some of the| involved the granting of long term credit) manslaughter by negligence, that figure Overproduction There |or 10.2 per cent. The monthly average ? 

Reserve Jobs for : : governments in an attempt to sell in for-| and in some cases, according to reputable | remaining at 5.3 as a daily average for VES PES err |for the last fiscal year was 8,095. ever, by Department 

a ; eign markets. | reports, the barter of coal for other com- | both June and July. eye a Of the July immigrants, 1,126 were ad- aa eee 
An executive order by the permit Issu- Other Efforts At Solution jamodities. The extent of the various aids| — In the 1,112 cities the daily average of Record low prices, improved methods of | pitted under the Immigration Act of 1924) Preference for the issuance of shorte- 
ing authority of each State requiring * Bradley did as Tae ‘arious | H&S of course depended upon the appraisal | “murder, nonnegligent manslaughter,” in- | distribution, and efteciive sales promotion | a, aliens charged to the quota and 1,010 term a ; ‘ 
work permits for school children to be P wh = s a — discuss the ee | oe the position of the export coal trade | creased from 7 in June to 8.3 in July, and| work have increased coffee consumption | a, natives of nonquota counties, prin- m securities rather than long-term 
returned upon the expiration of the work | efforts a eect made to work | in the general economic schemes of the|other comparative figures for the two in the United States and have brought  ¢ipally Canada, while 488 entered as wives P°M4S in tiding the Treasury over its 
- which such permits are issued, was |0Uut satisfactory solutions of the problem | various countries, it is pointed out. ;months relative to the daily average in, imports of the bean to the highest point 353 as aa dr .. Present financial difficulties w ar 
for whic p : of production inasmuch as th 1 ves . s and 253 as unmarried children of Amer as expressed 
suggested as the first step in an emer- P Adirectly ch as this phase was! The rise of competing sources of power | the 1,112 cities are as follows: in history, according to information made | ican citizens, and 297 as ministers, pro- orally Sept. 2 by Representative Wood 
gency program to send children back to not +e directly to the economic factors| i, indicated by the fact that while be-| Rape—June 6.7, July 7.3; robbery—June available Sept. 2 by the Départment of | 7 se ae das, oP hms Sac pate - 
school to prevent their competition with | that he found t tol influencing markets. | tween 1900 and 1930 world coal production | 66, July 73.9; aggravated assault—June Commerce. {Continued on Page 4, Column 5.1 tne TH of ‘La Fayette, Ind.. Chairman of 
adults in the labor market in an address The statement follows in full text: | practically doubled, petroleum production | 63.9, July 66.2; burglary, breaking or en-; The incresse in consumption in the | ee Eee et = ' ove Commiitee on Appropriations, 
Sept. 2 by William Green, member of the ar ‘“ penne 2 in = present depres-| was multiplied by nine, and that aevel-|tering—June 306.2, July 319.2; larceny, United Siates, however, has been of little ‘ el tt Sa House after a conference 
President’s Organization on Unemploy- | Sion in the world’s coal trade are seeil| gyeq water power has doubled within the | theft, under $50—June 549.6, July 577:5; help to the overporduction situation in Committee Is Named ur W resident. 
ment Relief, and president of the Ameri- : ipast 10 years. jauto theft—June 344.1, July 347.6. Brazil which has brought the return to ‘ 4 laces ood declared that short term bor= 
can Federation of Labor. ° High prices and frequent scarcity of coal, Of the cities which reported to the Bu- the planters at times to less than a cent | ms a ea ne preferable, because gradual 
Supplementing such an emergency sep: | American Products |during war and post-war years, and in | reau, the largest number of crimes was a pound delivered at his railroad sta-| To Consider Means a mane nies business conditions is be- 
President Green suggested that the public | |many cases the desire to be nationally | committed during the month of July in tion and has caused deliberate burning | A Gas Ose Dae Loe eapenses Of TORRE ee 
demand that no more work permits be ‘ o self-sufficient, are largely responsible for | Chicago, the total number of crimes being of the coffee and destruction by rain | a vernment can be reduced. 
issued to children during the national Shi ed In Greater the rise of new centers of coal produc- | : —_ through defective storage. Additional in- Of P d oC W k | Deficit Disclosed 
emergency. h pp tion, but the situation has also been af- | [Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] | formation, based on official and trade ad- | rovl ing or Treasury figures for the first two months 
° Says Five Million Jobless ; es e |fected by the development of other power _ — vices, was supplied at the Department as , of the present fiscal year, made public 
Mr. Green's address, broadcast over as- 4 |sources. The increased use of electricity | ¢ ° ° follows: . 7 a aie, oe ‘ by the Treasury Department Sept. 2, dis- 
sociated stations of the Columbia Broad- | uantities to ASla is largely due to the discovery of a method | L_OQOMMISSION erees Unprecedented Supply (‘Chairman Gifford Appoints closes a deficit of more than $396,000,000 
| casting System, follows in full text: || ea eects of transmitting current over long _ dis- | C The world’s visible supply of coffee on ° . for the two month period. There is no 
{ There are over Longe song oe nee. nage Wg eens ——— I e Aug. 1 of the present a reached the Advisory Group of aa to immediate prospect of proposals for re= 
} the streets looking for jobs. There are Pease . I etroleum has followed invention of the Co : : ae 7 a =, vision of the tax structure, however, it 
the streets ely” 3.000.000 more working part Increase in July Movement P°'roleum has follc cauas cat de ae n Law tor easing unprecedenied high figure of nearly 7.000 Develop Emergency Plans was stated orally at the Treasury 
on 2 eee eced an to Uhy S0Y Said to Be Largely Trace- tion of fuel oil by the world’s navies. | Of Muscle Sh a 132 pounds). which compares to approxi- For Employment Reduction of military end naval ef: 
argument can : Satan . eo , oals tely 5.378.000 bags at the s jate i ’ penditures was advocated by Represenia- 
Aprenggen - 18 vears of age having a - . Consumer Efficiency cs mately 5,378, ags at the same date in oe oe r present 
a ae seeaepninel should able to Cotton Cargoes for, The trade observers hold that greater 1930 and 5,448,000 bags in 1929. | Selection of a Committee on Employment 2 oe who stated that pp 
now be sent to school and the work they China and Japan efficiency in the use of coal has probably | oe The visible supply in the United States | pans and Suggestions, the second group aa on = a = a in taxes 
have been doing be performed by adults. | linea arenes been the principal cause of the generally | Syooests F {I islati .on Aug. 1. 1931, amounted to approxi-| nomed in the Federal Government un- | 220 | short-term Sond Gases San 
ave — See committed this Goukie | reduced coal consumption; it is unlikely, }" ugges srormo sO gis ation mately 1,880,000 bags which was more employment relief rogram ran aii carry the country through the present 
Why ee ee t . or-| Although America’s exports in July fell cae ici Fe of 72 f : than twice the quantity held a year ago. pro} ‘ 2 dated + .q Hnancial difficulties. 
folly of taking from an adult the opp off by ‘more than $86,000,000 from the novever, Seat Cee Ee we ST Giving President the Au- The visible ly he U ed States nounced Sept. 2 by Walter 8. Gifford, Sees General Ec ies 
tunity to earn a living and giving it to a dee ee 4 OM isn. | bunker coal, an important part of the| Biber Supply in the United States | nirector of the President's Organization | adh ae hee ee 
aoa , ‘ivine f a child’s Corresponding month of 1930, statistics th ity Act i C fe a month ago was more than six. times 1 ; Predicting that general economies would 
child and thereby depriving it ol ¢ ‘ ; s ; 3 ae , —_———— | 10rity to Act in anter- oe : : . on Unemployment Relief. The committee | ; ffec diy ial av 
5 Partly because we know not| Made public, Sept. 2, by the Department; [continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 2 the total imports into the country during | j,aying supervision of the local campaiens 2&.,ctected “all along the lime” at the 
heritage? a ar - arate ‘because we have|0f Commerce showed that one grand di- Ree eRe i REI ; ring of Contracts the entire year of 1930. when total re- | for acest cae ‘ible po pals , forthcoming session of Congress, the 
a one > alae to establish and | Vision—Asia—had increased its takings of m : ceipts reached 1,599,316,553 pounds. Ser. Gifhant Sept 7 Possible extension Of chairman of the House Committee on 
8 e z : ; .' American commodities over the month of Se ee Coffee imperts into the United States “~~ at Ss : ; Appropriations said that subcommittees 
maintain the social ee July last year. President Unchanged The Muscle Shoals Commission, just be- have been increasing steadily for the pat H The ee which ny to mave ol the House group will begin their an- 
gto ensue vo pro ‘ The total export trade of this country fore adjourning to meet at Muscle Shoals, few years and the amount brought into} ian i Webeloakie tn imens tote. nual examination of departmental bud- 
a for July was $180,669,501, the statistics . f Ala., on Oct. 1, agreed in principle on, ‘he country during the first seven months for Geveloping any possible extension of &°t te in October. . 
have permitted boys and girls to; Showed, compared with $187,189,909 in n Sliver Uontrerence be form of legislative euthorit ern | OL the Present year has been substantially smergeney industrial policies to create em- | _ Drastic cuts in all departmental appro- 
We have iim order to help the family June and $26,761,372 in July, 1930. Im- egislative authority to govern greater than in the first seven months of Sibenedt. ‘Tae mtmberthip of the. priation bills should be made by the House 
leave = bl lost. his oppar-|Ports for the month was shown.as $174.- ae the making of contracts for the leasing | 1930. \mittee numbers. 17 ns © com-' Commitiee on Appropriations, the Com- 
when = a eink a policy leads to | 474,422, so that America’s favorable bal- Initiativ 1 Tak and operation of the Government plani! On the basis of the year’s imports, the Suggestions Received mittee chairman asserted, pointing out 
Sumatacurenio social waste and enriches | ance was ae mp a nitiative Should Be Taken erected on fhe Tedneccee ives. ae oe capita consumption = 4 Mr. Gifford declared in announcing the P&tticularly that the Army and Navy bud- 
. we ; ; June were 534,234 and for July, p 5 f s is now in excess 0 ; 7 ; , , P re increas . a fie 
no one. If we would create real wealth | #i%° ity nn 558,356 By Some Other Country, | This statement was made orally by Col. pounds, according to the New York Cof- Committee that suggestions already have 8*{s have increased greatly in recent years. 
we must first protect our children. We) %u© Er poe 5 ~ “| MeMullen, of the Commission, who added | fee and Sugar Exchange, which attributes D°8U" to reach the President's Organiza- th Srey and Savy a0 Slee 
must give children a chance to prepare} ___ Traceable to Cotton Declares Mr. Castle | that the legal adviser of the Commission. | the increased per capita consumption to [0m relative to ways and means of provid- | (itt, es what hey Gt Se ae 
for the problems and responsibilities of | The increase in America shipments to ee si | Maj. George P. Hill, has been instructed | extensive advertising. ° ing some additional work, and the new cae as Wood stated. “We 
life. 7 : Asia was said orally at the Department = Sescident Miacetr fans. kat. ailasibl ine to prepare a legal opinion on the subject sateciieattion t a group will use these and whatever others it aa to cut down on this Navy building; 
The present unprecedented unemploy-|be traceable almost wholly to increase ‘ b Hc : of the proposed legislation. onsumption Increase may obtain or conceive in furthering the | “ere 1s no necessity for going on at the 
ment problem sharply discloses our failure| movement of raw cotton to Japan and stand on an international silver confer- Macnee uisial acd The continued increase in coffee imports relief program. present rate. There isn't going to be any 
to establish a far-sighted policy. Only | China. Especially as regards Japan, it WAS ence, advocated again by Senator Pitt- While“ihe tne arte aiaieisit pia in recent years has been ascribed to a Mr. Gifford’s statement follows: war tomorrow. 
three States require boys and girls under | explained, the low price of asnarionn om shat. tian), at vein. “We wee. ehntel |e seisathans ao tee sakieminuadion to | building of stocks, as observed in. the in- Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago was today Favors Short-term Bonds 
rears to return to school when /|ton with its longer staple and better grade - : the sBeasident w ; | creased visible supply, but the continua-! appointed chairman of the C ittee When questioned : is posi 
aceieees. “Thces States are Colorado, | generally has had an appeal that resulted orally Sept. 2 at the Department of State. ee ee made public, Col. | tion of that oe into 1931 is believed anbevinent Plans ‘and Suggestions. in the enactment ae eandeiian peer sewre 
Utah and Ohio, Delaware. Indiana, Mas-jin larger purchases. Additional informa-| When questioned about reports that brief 1 seine the Commission favors &| tq mean that while some of the increase announcing this appointment, Walter S.| New construction programs in an effori to 
‘ sachusetts. and New Jersey require chil-| tion was supplied as follows: Senator Pittman has said that the Presi- | 7) = ative act conferring authority | is going into stock, most of it is going Gilfford, Director of the President’s Or-| built up to London treaty limits, the ap- 
vn dren under 16 years of age to attend full| Disturbed conditions, both economical dent would invite other countries to such oc he Executive to act, plus such limita-| into consumption. ganization on Unemployment Relief, stated | propriations chairman said he would be 
: time school when not employed. Newjand political, have taken their toll in in- a discussion within 30 days, William R. +s as will be necessary to insure con- O. Q. Arner, secretary treasurer of the that Mr. Wheeler's committee would be Opposed to such action by Congress be= 
York requires all under 17 to attend school | ternational trade and the reduction in price Castle Jr., the Acting Secretary of State, — the intent of Congress. Brazilian-American Coffee Promotion| responsible for developing any possible | cause of the necessity for eliminating in= 
20 hours a week when unemployed. To! levels have accentuated the difference be- said that the Government would approve | his was agreed to, according to the | Committee, recently stated that the con- extension of emergency industria) policies | ternational armament rivalry 
po ‘such regulations, employers must | tween July of this year and the corre-|/an international conference but feels | Commission, as preferable to recommend- | tinued upward climb into 1931 indicates which have been found practicable in pro-; A deficit of $396,365,600 is shown on 
be required to return work permits to the | sponding month of 1930. that the invitation should come from the any detailed Congressional enactment | that with any sort of expected figures for | viding employment during the present | the Federal Government’s balance sheet 
issuing authority upon the termination of| The increase in shipments to Asia, there- some other country. that might be so binding in detailed limi-| 1931 the per capita consumption will be period. for the first two months of the current 
the employment. |fore, may not be accepted yet as showing esi eae — as to hamper instead of to aid the| higher than ever before. Proposals Examined fiscal year, according to information made 
‘Asks Executive Order an improving trend in the general trade, | <9 pesa . € ‘orts successfully to dispose of what is Mr. Arner believes that changed meth- Mr. Gifford stated that employers have available at the Department of the Treas- 
The first step in an emergency pro-|and this conclusion is further substan-| The British position on an international termed the problem of Muscle Shoals. | ods of advertising have been instrumental to an extraordinary degree spread em- | ury Sept. 2. 
ram to “send children back to school] tiated by the showing as to cotton ship-| conference has not been communicated to|!Col. McMullen emphasized that a brief | in large part in the increased use of coffee.' ployment available in their own plants | The Treasury's Daily Statement sh 
ra ht be an executive order by the permit|ments which may or may not hold the ‘he Government, Acting Secretary Castle congressional enactment could carry all|“In our work,” he declares, “it is interest- among their workers, thus providing a | ing operations up to the close of bustnaal 
rol authority of each State requiring | present level. - , said. Present studies of the International the necessary flexibility of authority to|ing to note the change of coffee adver- source of livelihood to hundreds of thou- |on Aug. 31, disclosed ‘that expen Fee 
work permits to be returned upon the ex-| ’ jedan de (Cine dibbaladonn Chamber of Commerce ‘probably will re- meet any arising contingencies. tising, where the insistence on brand name sands who might otherwise have been! on account of governmental activities tae 
piration of the work for which said per-| ‘pe figures by grand divisions for July sult in conclusions which should be S Not Reviewable in Equity alone has been modified to include direc- without current income. | creased by approximately $144,000,000 for 
mits were issued. exports were as follows: Europe, $79.976.- general interest on the silver question, he He explained, in connection with the|tions on the proper brewing of coffee, ‘The Committee will also give considera- the 62 days that have elapsed sine: the 
The supplementary step should be 4) 649. North America, $48,017,887; South added. + ee sad oy tt , | Commission's preference for a brief legis- | 4rguments in favor of the healthfulness of tion to feasible means for providing addi- | close of the last fiscal year on June 20. as 
public demand that no more work permits America $12,944 500: Asia $30,461,914: This attitude was first expressed ee 1€ ‘lative enactment of authority for con- coffee, coffee receipts, iced coffee, and tional employment. Many Suggestions compared with the same two months of 
be issued to children of school age dur-| Oceania’ $4,198,233, and Africa $5,070,318. President Bains og Who a a oe | tracting for the lease and operation of the |S® on. ai have already been sent to the President's | the 1931 fiscal year. Last year the deficit 
ing this national emergency. Comparable figures for July, 1930, were: | wpenaetas Be Sensser i — ” th ns plant, that a legislative contract—one There has also been a disposition on Organization on Unemployment Relief. was $903,000,000, attributed to enlarged 

Forty-five States and the District of | Furope, $113,162,880; North ‘America, $82,- | by the — my . oa oe oe lies stipulated specifically in detailed legislative |the part of hotels, restaurants, dining| These suggestions and such others as are | Government expenditures coupled with 
Columbia require employed children to 940 961. South masahaa $27 570.084: bar | Session, as ing the | resi a oO ¢ arte language or particular Congressional au-|¢@F services and similar businesses cater-| submitted will be carefully examined in | substantial declines in revenue. 
have certificates certifying to their age $27.898.741: Oceania, $8,094 517, and Africa, | = pepposs’ for calling such an interna-| inorization—is not reviewable by courts|’™g to the public to furnish as many order that their maximum _ possibilities General Fund Receipts 
compliance with school attendance laws. | ¢7 994 199. ve "| Mona! conference. |ot equity while all other contracts are cups of coffee after the first one as the may be utilized. : | The following additional Tatormeaabaal 
In most States the age limit for which a|* Tr . im ort trade by grand divisions Basis of Resolution Mercer Reynolds, a member of the Com-| Patron desires, without any additional The following have been appointed | pased on statistics contained in the D ily 
certificate is required is 16, a few extend} adie: ol $51.358 ann North Amer-| The Pittman resolution was drafted as | ot asain cost. There seems to be a use of more members of Mr. Wheeler's committee: Statement, was made’ neetinnaa: - i 
the requirement to 17 and 18 years. In| i0." $47 906683: South America, $24,132,-|a result of an extensive study made by a| [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.1 coffee in the jprewing, both in the home| Harry A, Wheeler, Chicago, chairman; | ‘Total general fund receipts f r the fir 
some States even yet minors of 14 years | 659. aoa $47,707,032: Oceania, $1,065,303 subcommittee of the Senate Committee on | —__—_—___—_——_- and in hotels and restaurants. Iced cof- W. Rufus Abbott, Chicago; Leonard P.|two months of the fiscal one ee ee ee 
are permitted to work in factories and | ond a. $2:384.184. For July 1930 ‘im- Foreign Relations under the chairman- | fee has obtained considerable popularity, Ayres, Cleveland: C. H. Banfield, Portland. | $230,399.151. being approximately Site 

* > : * ea oo | a, * ‘ . Jo , mi _ - ’ e s ow [eg s as a 2 8s. s % . " S ee . ° + i y dg 7 
other gainful occupations. But these lawWs| ,o1+5 amounted to: Europe, $62,061,738; | ship of Senator Pittman, of factors affect- | Wheat Seed Off ered and in the past few years has become |Oreg.; 8. P. Bush, Columbus, Ohio; Fred |009 lower than the receipts for the same 
are not effective without vigorous, effi- North America, $57,651.15: South Amer- ing the Far Eastern trade relations of the | \ | widely used during the Summer. Then, C. Croxton, Washington, D. C.; Home: period of the 1931 fiscal vear Exnenal 
cient administration. Any general move- |i. $39 947.679: Asia, $61,930,380; Oceania, United States, with particular considera- M tan: C —y li too, we — the low price of coffee. __— | Ferguson, Newport News, Va.; Charles C.|/tures on the other hand. amounted to 
ment to put children back in school must 3.335.874. and Africa. $5,331,170 tion to the decline in value of silver. wrontana on Ure it All of these factors have, undoubtedly, Gates, Denver; William Green, American | $626,764.751, as against $482.722.313 Th 
plan to secure adequate administration. | Nine fo ae . nenninion ‘sold more mer-| This subcommittee, in its report to the tended to create the condition that is now Federation of Labor; Edward N. Hurley. | gefcit figure of $396,365,600. how ‘ ae 

Despite the fact that 1930 was a yea ojieiiea ae tite United States in July this Senate, asserted that the marked decline Peet ke | responsible for larger imports of coffee in Chicago; A. Johnston, Brotherhood ot | approximately $156,000.000 Bee ig" ad 
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4 { when millions of men and women Were | \.ar than in the same month last year. in the trade of the United States with Farm Board Would Provide | t's country than ever before, which is Railway Engineers; H. c. Knight, New |unfavorable balance for the first two 
sl , 103,000 children under 16); . : bas : |reflected in the consumption. There is Haven, Conn.; Alexander Legge, Chicago; | rear 
+ out of — © granted emplowment | They were, Denmark, Greece, Irish Free | Far Eastern and certain South American) @ oi), From Federal Holdings | reason to believe that these factors will| Wesley C. Mitchell, New York; Matthew ee of last year. 
year were gr yment 7 7 i 3 i , 1 » j . | See 7 ; . m P . ’ spi seri i 
eae , Sones do not present | State, Switzerland, Cuba, Dominican Re | countries was due in large measure “a ‘ exist and increase in the future to the’! Sloan, New York; L. R. Smith, Milwaukee: | Spite the serious financial situation, 
the full picture, = statistics —— —! [Continued on Page &, Column 5.) [Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] |sent “an offer to the ane oe Bo, Bd pentane oe ate See: ee eee Deletes. | [Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
able for the whole country. e reports | . ene es See : ; c . SSS SS = oa e 
} ——____. _____— ooo = = tana, John Erickson, to provide wheat on 
show that 60 per cent of these children ’ e T “e 7 ve az 5 
| credit for the use of farmers in planting] MQTIQN PICTURE INDUSTRY SEEKING § Acrobatic Fly 
‘ | AL REHABILITATION |‘bei'2i oop ‘Ss ‘ ! ics in Flying 
. ; this season. j S 
{Continued on Page 3. Column 3.] LOCAL VOCATION | r Fall crop | J 
| The grain would come from supplies me T | ’ : 
Flood Relief Loans IS ENCOURAGED BY FEDERAL BOARD %."%,212,,20istton. Corporation, TO DEVELOP EDUCATIONAL FIELD) “ead Air Offenses 
‘ l ard said. e Board's telegram, scepiieen ines 
|made public at its offices, follows in full eee mrer 
® ° text: . , Violations ire 
tee - 4 r a . ow ations of Aireraf t 
Propose din China . d With P Reli Needy | u,the attention of the Federal Farm Amateur Use of the ‘Talkies’ to Be Widespread in Few raft Rules 
Ae Plan Is in Accordance Wit rogram for Relief of Needy | goara nas been called to the emergency y ¢ D - Are Summarized 
i ; i. oe, | existing in «ertain counties of the rec- ears, Says Department of Commerce 
Martial Law and Censorship of Throughout Nation ognized drought area of Montana as a re- > ee P cobsarore Th f big serematias a? of the Departe- 
° ; i = tba = ment o Oommerce dealt with 310 viola- 
Telegrams Are Raised —— sult of which farmers are unable to sup- ; ; hinne at ot a 
Be 4 ne ply themselves with Winter wheat seed OTION picture producers and manu- come to the attention of the Division in- “OMS Of the Air Commerce Regulations 

Flood relief loans—one of $10,000,000 and THE extension of vocational rekabilita- that they can utilize their capacities Un-| for planting purposes. \ facturers of sound equipment are be-| dicate the amateur use of the talking pic- | @U" Ine the second quarter of 1931, it was 
the other totaling $80,000,000—have been| tion of the physically handicapped to | affected by their disability can be found The attention of the Board has also|coming more and more aware of the large ture for instruction will become wide- | *#0unced today ‘Sept. 2) by Gilbert G, 
proposed in China, Nelson T. Johnson, the| local communities will be encouraged by more readily, studied more effectively, aNd| heen called to the fact that under the| and almost untouched field for motion! spread within the next few years. “Uni- Budwig, Director of Air Regulation. The 
American Minister at Peiping, notified the! the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- taught quickly. p= | Drought Relief Act the United States De-| pictures among educational institutions | versities, secondary schools, boards of ed- | total violations of the regulations for this 
Department of State Sept. 2. tion this Fall, Dr. J. A. Kratz, Chief of the Already the city of St. Louis is Setting | partment of Agriculture is unable to fi-|and as a@ Consequence are becoming in- Ucation, social groups and institutions of | period represented a decrease of three 

Recommendation of the $10,000,000 loan| Rehabilitation Division, stated orally aside $5,000 annually, and likewise St.) nance the purchase of seed wheat to be| terested in its development, it was stated| all kinds are being deluged with ques-| UMder the first quarter of the year. 
was made by the Chinese Minister of | Sept. 2. Paul, for local rehabilitation, In Wiscon- |planted this Fall and harvested in the] orally Sept. 2 at the office of the Motion! tionnaires and cireulars which form part “Fines in the amount of $600 were as- 
Finance, T. V. Soong, who disapproved! ‘This shift in emphasis from State to|SiM there are eight or nine cities which} year 1932. We further understand that} Pictures Division of the Department of| Of @ campaign to establish the talking ee and collected, and $1,025 was cole 
the proposal of the Legislative Yuan for| joca} control is in line with relief measures ®"¢ handling rehabilitation through the! county commissioners under the laws of , Commerce | motion picture as a method of instruction, | ¢led on civil penalties previously as- 
the larger amount, the message said. now being promoted for the needy, and education department. | your State can supply seed grain on time} “With from 21,000 to 22,000 motion pic- he movement is but a part of the gen- sessed Mr. Budwig said. “During the 

The Department also announced that, the next step in the rehabilitation move-|_ 4 local organization has direct contacts|to farmers and have power under State|ture theaters in the United States, and ¢!#! trend of the masses towards a S€¢ond quarter, fines were assessed against 
news had been received to the effect that/ ment, Dr. Kratz explained. Additional with the various industries, the social|/Jaws to issue notes or other legal and! with easily 100000 institutions of various loader life and education. More young 9 persons. Penalties in the form of 49 
censorship of telegrams and martial law jnformation was supplied by him as fol- 2%8&ncies, and the facilities for setting up| acceptable evidences of indebtedness for Kinds in which motion picture installation People are going to school and college | **PFunands, 103 suspensions, 21 revocae 
has been raised and that a Standard Oil aoe ; é training. Through it can be brought) wheat bought by them for such distri-| would be practicable, it is logical that (Or @ longer period of time than was! UONs and five denials of licenses were 

1 
Company vessel recently ‘was fired on by| 4°". ; ; ‘ has “bout @ greater coordination in social | bution. (hese institutions offer a large potential “veamed of a few years ago, and more | M¢ted out for violations. In 53 cases, evi= 
bandits on the Han River. The full text,, Heretofore rehabilitation work a service of this kind. If this be correct, the Grain Stabiliza- field,” it was said. adults are reading an increasing amouni @Nee was produced which justified dis- 
of the announcement follows largelyee ntered in the State a at Attention will be given to placement tion Corporation has the approval of the’ ‘The future of the educational and in- Of instructive literature. ‘The radio is missal, 

In a telegram, daied Aug. 31, from the Scanty attention has been given it DY agencies so that those who are rehabili-| Federal Farm Board to furnish seed Win- | dustrial motion picture is of keen interest bringing the finest music into millions of Violations of the Air Commerce Regu- 
American Consul General at Hankow, Cities and towns However, aiter a tated tor some useful labor can be put!ter wheat f. 0. b. present nearest loca-}to the entire indusiry, and the exhibitor homes. lations dealing with acrobatics led the list 
China, Walter A. Adams, the Consul Gen- | than a decade of experience, me tees to work at once. tion at current market prices for grade| who encourages educational motion pic-| ‘The American public and the people of ©! Specific offenses. - There were 65 viola- 
eral, reports that a few days ago the mo- Board 1s confident of the mers of the The entire program is in line with the! and quality required to boards of county | tures will benefit the theater both from ll nations are expanding beyond the lim- Uons of acrobatic provisions and 44 for 
tor vessel “Meiying” of the Standard Oil | €XPeriment, and urges that it now be = general movement, national and local, to commissioners, such boards to pay all|the standpoint of financial return and ited spheres in which they once spent !Ow flying clause of the regulations. Other 
Company of New York was heavily fired |4ugurated more generally in the local | extend as much help to the people during transportation chargés, and to give the| dignity of the profession, it was said. It their lives. Similarly in education both | SPécific violations during the first quarter 
upon by communist bandits a short dis- | Communities, the present emergency as possible, and! Grain Stabilization Corporation evidences| was further pointed out that the use o. the teachers and the students are extend- Of 1931 were: Unlicensed pilots flying li- 

po c po po she 
tance above Hanchwan on the Han River| The communities themselves are the special attention will be given to those | of indebtedness acceptable to it payable! “talkies” in the schools will create more ing their interests from the purely local | censed planes, 28; flying without naviga- 
end compelled to return to Hankow with | logical places for the most effective service' on whom children depend. In this lat-|in one year with interest at 5 per cent. “fans” and a broader public understand- to the national and international. tion lights, 4; flying without identification 
its cargo. The Consul General states fur- | to develop. Local boards are clcser to ter respect, it is the aim of the Board to| The Federal Farm Board wishes to em- | ing of the motion picture. In this age of progress, there are two numbers, 3. The miscellaneous offensos 
ther that during August on all sides of ees conditions —— State or years oun = onreing out the oan phasize that~this proposal by the Grain! Additional information made available principles towards which the school is Numbered 166. Of the total number of 

- — — poards. Those who are physically handi- | dations of the White House Conference 
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capped ged are in need of training so 
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at the Division follows: 


| Expressions of the trade which have' 








violations, 33 are still pending.”—Iscued: 
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‘Five Governors 
| Aid Feather Trade 
Endorse Federal 
Relief Proposal 


Industry Is Reported in 
South Africa 





Send Messages to President | 4 similar vogues in women’s millinery 
Offering Cooperation and | have given a definite stimulus*to the South 
Outlining the Situation in | African ostrich feather industry, which 

according to a South African trade re- 


: 
Th tates 
7: S |port from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
,.| DuWayne G. Clark, at Johannesburg. 
Letters and telegrams from the Gov-| 
rs of five States to the President en-|, The industry states that it now has a 
ese aa brighter outlook for {he future. The de- 
dorsing the President’s position on unem-| mand for feathers, particularly from Lon- 
ployment relief and extending assu-Rnnces | don ane ore increased v startling 
Mies : 7 roportions, w a corresponding rise in 
of cooperation of their respective State | P r 
izati in aiding the President's Or- price. From Fort Elizabeth it is reported 
Sreentanvions 8 that, superior whites could be purchased 
ganization in meeting the problem have | at from 25 shillings to 30 shillings a pound 
i i se.|in the early part of July, while during 
just been made public at the White House. | in 
Messages from the Governors of Michi- the latter part of the month the same 
an. Connecticut, Illinois, Arkansas and | Stade of feathers brought 42 shillings up 
W ‘t Virginia were made public as follows: to 54 shillings, and one lot is reported to 
ae have sold for 58 shillings. ‘(Shilling equals 
Governor Parnell Comments 24 cents.)—Issued by the Department of 
Mr. President: Permit me td commend | Commerce. 


your action in appointing a committee for consents ennai 
unemployment relief. 1 feel that raare| Di t W d k 
render a great service to the Nation - 
ios the faaaing Winter. The people of rec! or 00 coc 
Arkansas are eager to cooperate in any | e h Th 
Discharges Three 
e a e 
Prohibition Agents 





way that we can to relieve the situation. 
I believe that except in case of disaster | 
it is primarily a local problem and that 
each comunity must recognize its re- 
sponsibility to meet same courageously. 
Arkansas during the past year has ex- 
perienced a very critical ee tee | h I 
people are not generally depressed and by | s 
hard work and with proper coordination | Fourt 
of our local agencies supplemented by | 
temporary aid and a fine crop season we) 
are in this short time fairly recovered. | 
Our industries are not unaffected nor are | 
we immune from the effects of general | 
conditions yet I am glad to say that i 
Arkansas is comparatively in much better 
i y ago. | 
Es lec” hemmeones eneld crops and| ment agents and “a severe reprimand” to 
practically every family has a surplus of|a fourth, the latter because of his em- 
vegetables and Winter meats and are — | ployment of a girl in gathering evidence 
pared to meet the coming season with the of violations, were announced orally Sept. 


same valor and determination that- has , ibiti 
always characterized our citizenship. Gea of Prohibition, Amos 


ormerly employed in cities ; é 
iad laces have mack ine country and}_ The reprimand was given to Agent 
are raising their own food requirements Ralph E. Dell, of Buffalo, who conferred 
and thereby rendering themselves less de-| With the Director Sept. 2 and presented 
pendent upon wage money which I sug- | an explanation of his action in retaining 
gest as a way out for many more people. | the girl's services. 

May I ‘suggest that the Government; According to Mr. Woodcock, Mr. Dell 
liberalize its conditions upon which Fed-| related that the girl, who is about 
eral aid for highways may be obtained | years old, told enforcement officials in 
and also speed up all pubile improvements. Buffalo that her brother had died from 
I want to pledge Arkansas’ fullest sup-| alcoholism, and that she desired to aid in 
port to your movement and want you to|enforcing the law. 
know that our State is ready to do its} “The girl left her telephone number,” 
full part in staging a great comeback | Mr. Woodcock quoted Mr. Dell as stating. 
during the coming year. “An appointment was made by telephone 

(Signed) HARVEY PARNELL, = = girl _ nob — eae = 

vernor s, | him to several places where it was be- 

Gorerusr of Arkansns | lieved liquor was being sold. Intoxicating 
liquors were bought at several of these 
Message From West Virginia places, and some of it was saved as evi- 
Mr. President: I heartily congratulate | dence. 


| 
| 
Given a Severe 


ing Women in Securing 
Evidence of Violations 





Definite Stimulus to Ostrich | 


The present “Eugenie,” “Second Empire” | 


has been in a slump for the last 10 years, | 


Reprimand for Employ-| 


18 | 


Mr. Dell said he did not drink | 
you upon the selection of an outstanding | any of the liquor but the girl did drink at | 
















executive of the type of Walter S. Gifford 
to mobilize the organization of unemploy- 
ment relief. 

In spite of the appeals that have ema- 
nated from many quarters that you con- 
vene Congress in extraordinary session to 
appropriate a tremendous sum of money 
from the Federal Treasury for relief, I feel 
that public opinion supports the position 
you have taken in opposing any step that 
would bring a dole system into existence 
in the United States. What our people 
need is assurance of an opportunity to 
earn the money to buy what they need. 


the last two places visited. 


i Involved in Collision 
“On the way. home Mr. Dell stated that 
as he was driving his car he turned 
quickly to the left to avoid an automobile 
| which he believed was attempting to run 
| him down. As he did this he collided with 
is parked car, and although Mr. Dell was 
not arrested at that time, the girl was 


| arrested and charged with being drunk. | 


| About a week later, Mr. Dell was arrested 
;and charged with contributing to the de- 
linquency of a minor.” 


It was as a result of the arrest of Mr. 


















Many States and local communities will | Tr ! 
undoubtedly face grave responsibilities in| Dell that the Bureau of Prohibition insti- 
caring for those in need this coming Win-| tuted the investigation, Mr. Woodcock 
ter, but it is far better that it Should be /| said. ’ 
made clear and definite now that they} “I abhor this method of enforcing the 
must effectuate methods of relief that will| aw,” the Director stated. 
most adequately meet the necessities of | horrible that anyone should conceive that 
the situation. that is the way to enforce the law. 


As Governor of West Virginia, I wish | inclined to think, however, that Mr. Dell 


“It is perfectly | 


I am} 




























































































































to tender every cooperation in the great) 
task confronting us. I am sure that the 
people of this State appreciate the firm 
position you have taken at this critical 
time. They believe the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the large program of pub- 
lic works and other increased governmen- 
tal activities, is doing a splendid work in 
affording employment to the greatest pos- 
sible number of people. 

In the coordination of relief activities 
which you have undertaken I feel it 
proper that you should have the assur- 
ance of the executives of the various 
States that they will marshal every pos- 
sible agency within the respective States 
to assist in the program which has been 


inaugurated, to the end that every com-| 
munity shall be called upon to care for| 


its own condition so far as may be hu- 
manly possible. 
West Virginia will do her part to the 
extent of her ability. 
(Signed) WM. G. CONLEY, 
Governor of West Virginia. 





Message From Michigan 

Mr. President: I wish unqualifiedly to 
endorsé your position that the relief of 
unemployed be provided by the communi- 
ties of the several States and not by the 
Federal Government. I am unalterably 
opposed to direct Federal aid of the un- 
employed and am convinced that such a 
course once embarked upon would lead 
to lasting and disastrous consequences for 
our country as it has in other countries. 


The people of Michigan will take care of Bailey to succeed Clarence H. Dempsey |or fallacy of applying a general prophy- | 
as State Commissioner of Education, 


their own problem. 

I am today announcing the appointment 
of a State-wide commission to advise and 
aid in coordinating the relief work in all 
of the communities of this State. We will 
gladly and fully cooperate with the com- 
mittee you have appointed. I am con- 
vinced that your plan of calling upon all 
of the States and communities in the 
country to handle their own local prob- 
“lems is the only sound method and I feel 
that the citizens of other States will join 
Michigan in supporting you to the utmost 
to that end. 

(Signed) WILBER M. BRUCKER, 

Governor of Michigan. 





Letter From Governor Cross 
Dear Mr. Hgover: 
necticut, I Wish to assure you that the 
Federal Commission which you have ap- 
pointed to deal with unemployment will 
receive the full cooperation of all the 
agencies on unemployment of the State 
which I represent. 


Not only has Connecticut an efficient | 


Department of Labor, but the General 
Assembly last Winter appointed a special 
commission on employment under the di- 
rection of James W. Hook, which has 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 1,] 


Infantile Paralysis Funds 
Asked by Gov. Roosevelt 


Atpany, N. Y., Sept. 2 


In a message to the special session of 
the New York Legislature, Aug. 31, Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt recommended 
an additional appropriation of $115,000 to 
the State Health Department for the pre- 
vention and treatment of infantile paraly- 
sis during the remainder of the current 
fiscal year. 

The present outbreak of this disease in 





New York, the Governor said, is the most | 


severe since the epidemic of 1916, 


As Governor of Con-| 


is not so much to blame as his superiors, 
| and they not so much because at that time | 
{there was no positive order prohibiting | 
| the employment of women in this work.” | 
| During the past week Director Woodcock 
| issued such an order, and he stated Sept. 
|2 that he believed it would prevent recurs 
| rence. 


Three Agents Dismissed 


“Although it was a most lamentable oc- 
currence, Mr. Dell cannot be held totally | 
to blame,” the Director said. “Mr. Delj} 
has been given as severe a reprimand aS} 
I know how to give him. In all justice! 
he should be given another chance, as it 
does not sem right to dismiss a man with | 
a past record as commendable as his.” | 

Mr. Woodcock at the same time an-|! 
nounced the dismissal of Agent Arthur | 
|C. Peach of Buffalo, who, he said, had} 
acted “in a manner unbecoming a gen- 
tleman.” Mr. Peach, he explained, had | 
been arrested on charges of being drunk. 


ards of Providence, R. I., were dismissed 
after having been brought into a Federal 
court at a hearing relative to the revoking 
| of a bootlegger’s probation, 


F. L. Bailey Is Appointed 
| To Vermont School Post 





MonrTPELIER, VT., Sept. 2. 


The State Board of Education has just 
}announced the election of Francis Louis 
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Millinery Vogues BEACON AT HIGH ALTITUDE TO GUIDE FLYERS 





| 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


Sherman Hill Beacon, erected in Wyoming at a point where the mountains reach an altitude of 8,750 feet, is 
the highest point on any airway where an aeronautical lighted aid has been established and is maintained by 


the Department of Commerce. 


| 








The airview shows the radiobeacon tower, the keeper’s house, the teletype sta- | 


state E tion and the interm ediate landing field. 
Dismissal of three prohibition enforce- | — — - — 








* College Movement 


To Make Nation-wide Radio 
Address in Campaign for 
Liberal Arts Schools 


a 


| 

President Hoover was invited Sept. 2 to! 

make a nation-wide radio address from | 

Washington as part of the movement of a 

group of college presidents to win wider | 

recognition for the work of small, inde- | 
pendent, liberal arts colleges. 


After being presented by Senator Fess 

fRep.), of Ohio, the group, consisting of 
President Tullows, of Wittenburg College, 
President Omwake of Ursinus College; 
and Gould Wickey, Washington repre- 
sentative of the organization, said Presi- 
dent Hoover had accepted an invitation 
also to serve on the sponsoring committee 
supplementing the national committee of 
| educators. 
President Hoover accepted the invita- 
| tion to make a radio address when the 
nation-wide campaign opens, Mr.|Wickey 
said, but the date, sometimes in Novem- 
ber, has not been selected. 


| Complete Skel eton 
Of 30-foot Whale to 
Be Placed on Exhibit 


\First Discovery of Its Kind 
Ever Made by Smithson- 


ian Scientists; Buried for 
| 3 Million Years 


The complete skeleton of a 30-foot 
whale, the first of its kind ever found by 
scientists of the National Museum, may 











| 
| 


{sils for children, regardless of whether 
| disease could be demonstrated, is still a 
| disputed quc:tion among physicians, but 
|from information already at hand it ap- 
| pears that the operation is sometimes ad- 
| vantageous and at other times is not of 
|demonstrable benefit in preventing or miti- 
| gating certain diseases, the Public Health 
| Service declared in a statement made pub- 
| lie Sept. 2. 

| Studies made among a group of school 
children, while not to be considered as 
conclusive, showed that for a period of 10 
years after the operation, some benefit 
|was shown, but that after the 10 years 


occurrence of respiratory infections actu- | 


ally increased among the group so treated 
;as compared with a corresponding group 
| not treated. Incidence of other diseases and 
| disorders, however, was definitely reduced 


| by the operation. 


The Service’s statement follows in full 
ext: 


No other medical procedure, with the 
| exception of vaccination against smallpox 
and immunization against diphtheria, is 
as freely practiced as is the removal of 
|the tonsils. In many cities one-half of 
the older children have had both tonsils 


is a relationship between infected tonsils 
and diseases in individual children, for 
striking improvement in general health 
|has followed the removal of diseased or- 
| gans. 
| sults, there still exists considerable 
|as to the value of the procedure 


doubt 
in the 


M edical Profession Is Still at Odds 
Over Removal of Undiseased Tonsils 


| Public Health Service Discusses Question Long in Dispute 
Among Physicians 





The advisability of the removal of ton-!of investigators have attempted to deter- | 


However, despite such favorable re- | 





mine the tangible benefits of the measure 
by gathering information over a period of 
years. 


In securing this information, as in sim- 
ilar scientific investigations, it is neces- | 
sary to study two groups of individuals liv- 
ing under approximately the same condi- 
tions. In one group the prophylactic pro- 
cedure under consideration has been used; | 
!in the other group it has not. Thus, in 
; Studying the results of tonsil removal, the | 
| diseases, complaints, and general health | 
of a large number of ¢hildren have been 
| recorded both before and after the oper- 
ation. 

At the same time, records have also 
| been kept of the complaints and symptoms 
among children whose tonsils were not 
removed. The latter constitute the so- 
| called control group. Obviously a critical 
| comparison of two such groups will afford 
{valuable information concerning possible 
| benefits conferred by removal of the ton- 
| sils. 


| Experiment Conducted 
| In Rochester Schools 








| An interesting stucy oi this kind was |@ steat extent in the future. 
children of | 
and adenoids removed. Undoubtedly there | Rochester, N. Y. Here two groups of 2,000 | it is believed by the trade that he stands 


|made among the school 
| children, each were kept under observa- 
tion. The children in one group had their 
tonsils removed; those in the other group, 
| though advised to have their tonsils re- 
moved, for various reasons failed to do so. 
|Complaints and symptoms 
among the children of both groups were 


|Amateur Use of ‘Talkies’ to 


|is now turning to such institutiohs with a 


‘ing sought out. 
|also an important phase of commercial | 
| training, and it is the view of the indus- | 
| 


occurring | 


Educational Field 
Is Being Developed — 
~ By Film Industry 


be on exhibition there within a few 
months, it was stated —_ Sept. 2, by 
Dr. Remington Kellogg, Mus®um paleono- 
tologist. ’ 


Dr. Kellogg recently returned from a 
trip to Chesapeake Bay, near Baltimore, | 


where he supervised the excavation of 
the sksleton. 


whale,” he explained. “It lived approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 years ago, as near as we 
can estimate.” 


Found Two Years Ago 





Be Widespread in ‘a Few , 
Years, According to De-| 
partment of Commerce 


vailable: 


two years ago, but were not dug up until 
this August. They have been buried for 
je “a _— lying in the side of 
a ee Ts |@ cliff, oldings and faultings of the land 
[Continued from Page 1.] | have probably brought the Sones near the 
striving—speed and breadth of vision. The surface, and they were made visible by 
demand js for a greater amount of knowl-| erosion of surface rock. : 
edge and learning of a better quality to be! It took about a week to unearth the en- 
assimilated in the same length of time. | tire skeleton. As nearly as can be ascer- 

In response to this demand, the motion tained at present, most of the bones were 
picture offers the desirable qualities of |found, and most are in good condition. 
visualization and presentation at any de- | However, closer examination may reveal 
sired time, which, with the addition of | that several are missing or damaged. 
sound, offered in addition audition. Fol- | Replacement of Whale 


lowing the eariy days of the sound film, | 
when the industry was involved in the Should bones be missing, it is thought 
installation of equipment in theaters, it that they may be replaced by similar parts 
of like animals, some of which have been 
discovered before. In the past, only a few 
single bones or fragments have been 
found. This most recent discovery is the 
first of a complete or nearly complete 
whalebone whale skeleton ever to have 
try that lectures, demonstrations, and sales | been found by Museum scientists. 
talks will be made by talking pictures to| After disinterment, the bones were 
|crated and sent to the Museum. They 
are there now, awaiting a time when lab- 


view towards the development of this field. 
The schools, however, are not alone be- 
Education in industry is 


From the standpoint of the exhibitor, 


Work-on the reconstruction may start in 
a few weeks, it is hoped, and after it is 
once begun, the entire skeleton will be 
placed on exhibition in a few months, 


Unchanged 


to benefit from the movement from two 
| reasons, first, from the reduction in price 
of equipment and increased patronage) 
|encouraged by motion pictures in the) 
| schools. . 

It is trife in any business that mass| President Is 
production allows for lower selling price, 





“It is what is known as a ‘whalebone’ | 


| President to Assist | Plans to Reclaim | 
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Columbia Valley 
To Be Discussed 





Engineers of the Bureau of 


Reclamation Will Confer 

With Representative of 

Irrigation Organization 
Reclamation of the Columbia River basin 


in Washington will be considered Sept. 21, 
when engineers of the Bureau of Recla- 


| mation will confer with Roy R. Gill, rep< 


resentative of the Columbia Basin Irriga< 
tion League, it was announced orally Sept. 
2 at the Department of the Interior. De- 
velopment of the arid region in the basin 
would involve a project larger than the 
Boulder Canyon program on the Colorado 
River, it has been stated by Secertary of 
the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur. 


A report on irrigation, navigation, flood 


| control and power possibilities in the basin 


has just been finished by the Army Corps 


of Engineers and transmitted to the Bu- 


reau of Reclamation for study, it was 
stated. Mr. Gill and Bureau officials will 
likely examine the report, although it will 
be impossible to consider it carefully and 
in detail at the present time because of 
its length and scope. 


Represents Two Years’ Study 


The report, in eight volumes and con<¢ 
taining 100 drawings, represents two years 
of study, and the Bureau is not inclined 
to comment on it until it has had time 
to give it detailed attention. The inves< 
tigation was authorized by Congress, and 
it is understood that it will not be made 
public until it has been submitted to that 
body. 

The following additional 
was made available: 


The Reclamation Bureau, of course, is 
interested primarily in the reclamation 
potentialities of the Columbia Valley, 
which contains. perhaps 1,883,000 acres of 
irrigable land in a triangular tract be< 
tween the Snake and Columbia Rivers in 
southeastern Washington. 

The Bureau's chief engineer, R. F. Wale 
ters; its electrical engineer, C. N. McClel-= 
lan, and its hydrographic engineer, E. B. 
Debler, will examine the Army report with 


information 


| Mr, Gill, but it is unlikely they will Bde 


The following information was made | 


The bones were first discovered about | 


willing to make recommendations imme-~ 
diately. 
Problems for Discussion 

The engineers, during their stay in 
Washington, will also consider Bureau 
field problems, the budget, unemployment 
as it affects reclamation developments, 
and other matters of considerable im- 
portance. 

In the Columbia basin is a silt area, 
larger than Delaware and Rhode Island, 
deposited by a prehistoric lake before the 


| river forced its way through the Cascade 


| Mountains, 


oratory men may clean and preserve them. | 


which is available for recla< 
mation. The project depends on the feas< 
ibility of various suggested methods of 
getting water to the silt area. All of the 
suggested methods are spectacular. 

Numerous investigations of the Columa 
bia basin project have been made by 
various agencies, private, State and Fed< 
eral. All are in agreement that eventually 
it will be constructed, as it offers a rare 
opportunity for development. About 90 
per cent of the irrigable area is owned 
by people in widely scattered parts of tha 
United States, with individual holdings 
ranging from a few acres to several sec< 
tions. Owing to the lack of irrigation, 
much of the land once dry farmed hag 
gone back to sage brush. 


Previous Consideration 
Five different plans for development 
were considered by a board of six eminent 
construction engineers who reviewed in 
1925 an engineering report on the project 
by Homer Gault, Bureau engineer. The 


|Columbia Basin Commission, made up of 


Commissioner of Reclamation Elwood 
Mead and John H. Edwards, Assistant 


Secretary of the Interior, also reviewed 


great mass of children subjected to the recorded. Thereafter health records Were | especially where there is keen competition, | 


kept of each child for a period of 10 years. | 
|The results of these observations are in- | 
structive. 
Frequent sore throat, commonly known | 
as tonsiilitis, is a common complaint in| 
early childhood. Moreover, this condition | 
is considered an outstanding indication for | 
tention, regardless of whether or not dis-/| tonsillectomy. In the groups under con-| 
ease could be demonstrated. These prac-/| sideration it was found that the incidence 
titioners have reasoned that tonsils are} of sore throat was consistently less among 
superfluous organs and, if not already | children whose tonsils had been removed 
diseased, are liable to become so. There-!| than among those whose tonsils still re- 
fore, they believe that it is wise to re-| mained. 
move the tonsils as a prophylactic meas-| Fyequent head colds, which occurred in| 
ure and, at the same time, to remove | about one-half of all the children studied, | 
the adenoids, | were definitely less prevalent during the 
Other and more*€onservative physicians | first three years among the children whose | 
dod not agree with this view. They con-| tonsils had been removed. However, at| 
sider the tonsils a first-line defense in| the end of the 10-year period head colds | 
preventing general infection. Conse-| Were about as prevalent in one group as| 
quently, these medical men feel that the| the other. Practically the same observa-| 
operation for tonsil and adenoid removal| tion held true in regard to middle ear in-| 


operation. 


Utility of Organs Is 


Question of Dispute 
Some physicians have recommended the | 
removal of all tonsils coming to their at- 


On Silver Conference 
and with the development of a large new 


field for —— ee mass production [Continued from Page 1.] 
will be made possible. 7 | the slump in silver prices, which i : 

On the other hand, it is held by the| was brought about . ae 
trade that the development of this latent | Great Britain to establish a old standard 
field will encourage patronage of movies | in India, thereby forcing large quantities 
for entertainment purposes only, since the | of silver, in bullion and jewelry, ont 
difference between - use of = aoe the world markets " eo 
picture in the school and in e eater | . : Dg E J 
is the difference between the textbook and a Coan Gee manies Unt the dou to 
the novel. Just as the widespread use of declaring that production of one ieee 
textbooks in schools have taught thou- | had been maintained at about a eeeokeas 
sands to read and to turn to entertaining | jeye) for a number of years, and w 
reading in leisure hours, so will the use of equivatent to normal consu ry na was 
talkies in the schools stimulate patronage ni mption. 
of the motion picture for entertainment in 
leisure hours. 

It is further held by the trade that the 
use of motion pictures in the school will 
lend to the industry in general a certain | 
dignity which was never allowed before. 
The industry, by its own efforts, has out- 
grown its early category, and its use in 
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the report that year and favored a plan 
which embraced the development of 1,< 
224,000 acres, which, with the exception 
of 170,000 acres of pumping lands, would 
be irrigated by gravity, using waters of 
the Spokane and Pend Oreille rivers. The 
construction cost was estimated at $193. 
000,000 or $158 per acre. 

Rather sizable sums have been spent 
on the southern edge of the proposed proj- 
ect in efforts to divert water from the 
Snake River. 

One fundamental difficulty of the proj- 
ect is that all of the plans have been die 


[Continued on Page Column 2.) 
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Robert L. Bowlin and Howard S. Rich- | 
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Foreign Trade—(P 1--c 2, 5) (P 8--c 2). 


is a selective one. Manifestly the appear- | flammations. 
|ance of the tonsils, the patient’s history 
|of previous illnesses, and the symptoms 
| Should all be carefully studied before op- 
erative treatment is advised. From what 
has been said it must be obvious that 
| the subject of tonsil removal is, to some 
| extent, controversial in character. 

| The value of such a public health meas- 
‘ure as tonsil removal, or tonsillectomy, as 
physicians term it, can best be judged by 
its effect upon sickness and death rates. 
| This information, while difficult to obtain, 
is valuable in establishing the soundness 





lactic measure. Realizing this, a number 
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| 


| sils had been remoyed. Heart disease sub- | 


| operation had been performed. However, | 


When scarlet fever and diphtheria were | the field of education should help to give 
considered it was apparent that children |it the essential dignity in the eyes of the 
whose tonsils had been removed also held! Public toward which it is striving. 
the advantage. Enlarged neck glands were ea So | 


likewise fewer among _ tonsillectomized . ‘ i 
children at the end of the 10-year period. Loans for Flood Relief | 


However, the occurrence of respiratory in- | Are Proposed in China! 
| 





fections such as laryngitis, bronchitis, and 
pneumonia was not only not lessened by 
tonsil removal but such infections actu-| 
ally occurred more frequently in the chil- 
dren so treated. 


Observations Are Said 


Not to Be Conclusive 
The incidence of first attacks of rheu- 
matism was less among those whose ton- | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Hankow communist bands have been very 
active, apparently taking advantage of 
high water which hampers troop move- 
ments. The Consul General adds that, | 
within the past few days, Lukiakow, Tsao- | 
shih, Fenshuitsuei and Chinghuanpgkang, | 
all in central Hupeh, have been captured | 
by communists, and Father Sands (Brit- | 
ish) at Chiwutai and Father O'Rourke | 
(British) at Tsaoshih were captured by 
communists on Aug. 16 and 20, respec- | 
tively. 


sequent to rheumatic attacks was also 
less frequent in the group in which the} 


recurrent attacks of rheumatism were not | 
influenced by the presence or absence of | 
| tonsils. 


While all of these observations are ex- | 800 T. Johnson, the Minister, states that 


martial law and censorship of telegrams 





ceedingly interesting, they must not be re- | 
|garded as conclusive. Additional studies 
are needed and should extend over longer 
| periods with larger groups. From the in- 
formation already at hand it appears that 
| tonsillectomy is sometimes advantageous | 
; and at other times is not of demonstrable | 
| benefit in preventing or mitigating cer-| 


| tain diseases. Therefore, in deciding as to} 2; Soo 

|the need of the operation the numerous Finance (T. V. ng) has recommended, 
| : /as an initial step in flood relief work, a 
pros and cons must be carefully weighed. | overnment flood relief loan of $10,000,- 
'In a considerable number of cases tonsii- | & io a 
| c /000, and that the Legislative Yuan has 
lectomy has failed to do what was ex-| iss f 80.000.000 
| : - | proposed the issuance of an $80,000, 

| pected of it. "This suggests that many of |} ve = 
| ‘ ‘ ; jloan on a very different basis. The latter 
the disorders from which children suffer | 2 ie by the afi 
are due to multiple rather. than single | Proposal is considered unwise by the Min- 
causes. The conscientious physicians will a f 5 in 
continue to search for both local and |ment to the — that = Gf coping 
systemic disorders in individual patients, | With the ees suaaees eneanaee 
In many instances the different causative ments to provide funds required within 
factors of diseases cannot be distinguished limit # the nation’s financial re- 
and combated at the same time. There- | ‘he -ipeaadlin 


which have been in force since July 20 
‘were raised as of Sept. 1. 

In a telegram dated Sept. 1 from the 
|American Minister at Peiping, China, 
Nelson T. Johnson, the Minister, quotes 
a telegram from the American Consul 
General at Shanghai, Edward S. Cun- 
ningham, stating that the Minister for 








fore ,tonsillectomy should be considered | S°UTCES. _ 
only one of several possible necessary | 
measures. }removal. In other cases the operation 


When undertaken by qualified pnysi-| 
cians, the operation of tonsillectomy is 
usually performed expeditiously, safely, 
and successfully. While the patient may 
suffer temporary inconvenience for vary- 
ing periods after the operations, the dis- 


appears to be of dubious utility in pre- 
| venting or mitigating certain symptoms 
and complaints. Therefore the hazards, 
|as well as the possible benefits, should be 
carefully weighed before tonsillectomy is 
|performed. During the period necessary 
agreeable effects usually pass off andj for reaching a decision a general physical 
steady improvement follows. However,|examination, together with appropriate 
there are certain hazards associated with| treatment of such abnormal conditions as 
tonsil removal which should receive due| may be detected, is advisable; and it may 
consideration before the question is under-| be added periodic health examinations are 
taken. an aid in detecting tonsillar as well as 

There are instances in which no reason-| other diseases and thus forestalling the 
able doubt exists as to the need for tonsil! results of delay and neglect, 


Se 





In a telegram, dated Sept. 1, from the | 
American Minister at Peiping, China, Nel- 


| 
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Recent Activities 
Of Employment 


Service Defended. 


i 
Director General Replies to 


Criticism Expressed by 


Francis I. Jones in His’ 


Letter of Resignation 


Statements credited to Francis I. Jones} 


in connection with his resignation Aug. 


31 as Director General of the Depart-| 


ment of Labor's Employment Service are 
“as unfair and unreasonable as it is pos- 
sible for statements to be,” John R. Al- 


pine, the Supervising Director of the 
Service, stated orally Sept. 2. 
“The Employment Service has done} 


more since April than Mr. Jones did in 

10 years, and that can be proved,” Mr. 

Alpine declared. 
(Mr. Jones’ letter 


of resignation was 


printed in full text in the issue of Sept. 2.) | 


Mr. Alpine made public a telegram he 
had received from John Arthur Shaw, who 
is Director of the Veterans’ Service in 
the Employment Service, which praised 
the activities of the veterans’ service un- 
der Mr. Alpine’s administration. Mr. 
Jones in his letter of resignation to the 


Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, had | 
criticized his stand on the specialized vet- | 


erans’ service as “inconsistent.” 

Shaw, according to Mr 

@ Warm personal friend to Mr. Jones. 
Viewed as “Incompetent” 


Mr. 


Mr. Jones’ statements have been “just | 


another evidence of the man’s incompe- 
tency,” Mr. Alpine asserted. ‘He does not 
know what has keen going on and he is 
incapable of accomplishment. Naturally 
he feels hurt because he has been left out 
of the expansion plans of the Service.” 
Questioned as to a statement by Mr. 
Jones which appeared in the press Sept. 1 
charging that Federal employment offices 
in nine States had placed only 46 men, 
Mr. Alpine said: “I have been exacting in 
my demands that the State Directors of 
the Service accept registrations of the un- 
employed and use every effort to place 
them whenever possible. I am not sup- 
posed to be running a placement office. 
am supposed to be organizing the Service, 
and I have done that. 
hundreds of placements out of that office 
in the course of the daily affairs.” 
Reviews Achievements 


_ 


The accomplishments of the Service are | 


shown by a_ statement Secretary Doak 
gave the President Aug. 3 in which he 
reported that in three and a half months 
the Employment Service found jobs for 


more than 281,000 persons, fhe Supervising 
he could} 
break that figure down and show the ac-| 
tual placements by States, Mr. Alpine said | 
to} 


Director said. Asked whether 


he could do so if he had the 
spare for the task. 

The telegram from Mr. Shaw follows in 
full text: 

I have just had called to my attention 
certain statements relative to the Vet- 
erans’ Division made by the former Di- 
rector General (Francis I. Jones) of our 
Service. I can not allow these state- 
ments to go unchallenged. The facts are 
that since March 15 of this year more 
has been accomplished to better our serv- 
ice to veterans in search of employment 
than has been accomplished during the 
preceding 10 years. You have by your 
work during these few months proved to 
me and io all veterans that during this 
present depression you are the most ear- 
nest and square-shooting friend that the 
veteran has within Government service 
By your order, issued shortly after as- 
suming Office, requiring all offices to ac- 
cept veterans’ registrations you have mul- 


time 


tiplied by four the ex-service man’s chance | 


to obtain a job through our Service. 
Attitude of Veterans 

The present survey of jobless disabled 
veterans which is being done by your or- 
der is the most constructive step ever 
taken in behalf of these men. In short, 
the Veterans’ Employment Service has 
been revitalized by you during the past 
three months and we are now rendering 
a service to these men that we may well 
be proud of. That the veterans realize 
your great service to them is proved by 
the fact that the four service organiza- 
tions have all entered into cooperative ar- 
rangements with us and have expressed in 
writing their high regard for our work. 
I challenge any man to refute my state- 
ment that the veteran today is receiving 
the most honest, efficient and result-pro- 
ducing help that has ever been accorded 
him in the history of our service. I am 
perfectly willing to stand on our record of 
the past three months and know that I 
can prove to any unbiased person that 
your job of reconstructing our service for 
veterans is the finest accomplishment for 
veterans since 1919. 


Mr. Watson Protests 
Memorial Granite 


Says Product for Federal Proj- 
ect Is Canadian 


A protest by Senator Watson (Rep.). 
of Indiana, that the granite to be used 
in the construction of the George Rogers 
Clark Memorial at Vincennes, Ind., for 
which Congress appropriated funds, is a 
Canadian product whose shipments orig- 
inate on the Canadian railroads, has just 
been made public by Senator Watson in 
correspondence on the subject with the 
Department of Labor. 

Senator Watson in his memorandum to 
the Department of Labor stated that it 
is contended that the stone to be used, 
under the contract with the Stanstead 
Quarry Company, Limited, for the stone, 
on a contract price of $4,000, is a Cana- 
dian product, exclusively, produced alto- 
gether by Canadian labor, that no Ameri- 
can laboring men are employed, that the 
labor is altogether non-union labor and 
that the shipments must ‘originate in 
Canada and must be initiated in Canada 
over Canadian railroads. 

Report of Inspector 

The correspondence includes a report of 
James C. Ford, inspector in charge, United 
States Immigration Service, at Newport, 
Vt. This report stated that the major 
part of the Stanstead Company's stone 
sheds is located in Canada but the com- 
pany within the past two weeks began 
construction of an addition on the Ver- 
mont side of the international boundary, 
and that during the past four years all 
the stone furnished by the company has 
been produced in their Canadian quarries, 
connected with the Quebec Central Rail- 
road near Beebe Junction, Quebec 


The report said the company for 


line, American 


stone. 


paying duty on 


Conclusions Drawn 


The report cites statements of various 


A 
conclu8ion at the close of the report fol- 


Vermont granite men _ interviewed. 


lows in full text: 


“The granite industry in the State of 
time been 
rushed with work and as a consequence 
there are a considerable number -f compe- 
The parties I in- 
terview at Hardwick, Barre and Rutland 
had 
it 
would have relieved the uneniployment 


Vermont has not for some 


tent men unemployed 


informed me 
been granted 


that if this contract 


to a Vermont concern 











Alpine, has been | 


Yet I have made | 


j} at 


sev- 
eral years has finished part of their Ca- 
nadian granite on the American side of the 
rough 


| (Department of Commerce.) 








HERALDIC DEVICES 
ON ARMY PLANES 





| 


| York, 37,150 children 14 
age were granted work certificates 
| 1930; 18,035 found vacation employment. 
|In Massachusetts the number under 16 
|}years of age 








on have been adopted by the 


Army qfiying fields and aviation 
schools, following the practice of Army 
flying units, as marks on airplanes to 
identify their post assignment. Bolling 
Field at Washington, D. C., has adopted 
as its device the dome of the United 
States Capitol. 
Langley Field, Va., has as its device a 
mailed fist grasping lightning bolts on a 
shield outlined by a ribbon scroll on 
which is a Latin inscription meaning 
“We Make Progress by Custom Unhin- 
dered.” The conventional spread wings 
of the army corps forms the crest. 


Figures on Strength 


(f Bolted Joints of 
Wood Are Compiled 


Tests Are Being Made in 
Forest Products Labora- 
tory to Obtain Data on 
Timber Connections 


MapIson, Wis., Sept. 2.—For the first 
time dependable strength figures for 
bolted joints in timber-framed construc- 
tion, permitting efficient and economical 
design with ample margins of safety, are 
in prospect, the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory has just announced. 

Figures recently developed at the Lab- 
oratory were reviewed at a conference in 
Madison Sept. 1 between representatives 
of the Laboratory and industries through- 
out the country, it was stated. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 


A-conference of engineering and pro- 
duction representatives of 


Sept. 1 to advise with research men of 
the United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory on the development of new and 
dependable strength figures for bolted 
joints in timber-framed construction. 


Present at Conference 

attending the conference were: 
W. O. Moody, Illinois Central Board, 
Chicago; H. C. Lorenz, Big Four Rail- 
road, Cincinnati; J. R. Scatterday, Chesa- 
peak & Ohio Railroad, Cleveland; T. P. 
Irving, Van Sweringen Lines, Cleveland; 
F. P. Cartwright, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Washington, D. C.; 
L. P. Keith, representing the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago; 
N. S. Perkins, National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, Washington, D. C.; O. 
B. Zimmerman, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago; F. H. Cramer, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago, and 


Those 


Prof. M. O. Withey, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

The Laboratory was represented by C. 
P. Winslow, Director; J. A. Nevlin, in 


charge of Section of Timber Mechanics; 
G. W. Trayer, senior engineer, and John 
Scholten, junior engineer. 


Extensive Tests 


The meeting was called by Laboratory 
officials to go over the results of the most 
extensive tests on bolted wood fastenings 
hitherto recorded. The work was done 
the Laboratory during the ,last two 
years under the direction of George W. 
Trayer, senior engineer. 

“For the first time, engineers are in 
sight of joint strength figures that will 
make the design of timber structures effi- 
cient and economical, yet with ample 
margins of safety,” said Carlile P. Wins- 
low, Director of the Laboratory, in com- 
menting on the findings presented. 

“Hitherto the designer’s chief reliance 
for his timber connections has been the 
traditional rules of the artisan. If he de- 
sired definite figures from a book, he 
would be confused to find data varying 
by hundreds of per cent according to the 
views of different authors.” 

The advice of the conference was asked 
in adapting the new test figures to work- 
ing conditions. The factor of slippage in 
bolted joints was a leading topic of dis- 
cussion. Long bolts are known to allow 
considerable slip long before the joint is 
loaded to the danger point, whereas cer- 
tain forms of construction and manufac- 
ture, as automobile and railway car 
frames, require jOints of great rigidity 
The assignment of bearing strength values 
to different kinds of wood was also given 
special attention. 

The conclusions will be embodied in a 
general report with results of the tests 
conducted by Mr. Trayer. 


situation amongst the granite workers to 
a considerable extent.” 


The Department of Labor, under date 
of Sept. 1, forwarded to Senator Watson 
a supplmental report of Inspector Ford, 
saying that the Standstead Company’s 
granite intended for use in Canada is 
finished in the Canadian end of its plant 
and that to be used in the United States 
is “imported in rough form through the 
Canadian plant into the southern end of 
the same building. this southern end being 
in the United States.” 


“The stone for the American consump- | 


tion,” the supplemental report s#f&ded,” is 
finished in the United States end of this 
plant, is then returned to Canada, loaded 
on board cars on the Quebec Central 


Railway and must travel through Canada | 
for three or four miles before it can enter | 


the United States directly north of New- 
port, Vt. 
Hawaii’s Pineapple Crop 


Hawaii's pineapple harvest has passed 
the peak of an estimated pack of more 


than 14,000,000 cases for the season. Owing 


to a favorable seasonal condition in cof- 
fee districts a record crop is anticipated. 


; children in school. 
| back-to-the-schools 
| many. 

The report of the United States Chil- | 
|dren’s Bureau for the country as a whole 


industries | 
{throughout the country was held here 


State Restriction. 
+ Asked to Prevent. 
Child Employment 


William Green, of Presi- 
dent’s Organization Sug- 
gests No More Permits Be 
Given School Children 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


had not completed their eighth grade and | 
;many had gone no higher than the ‘sixth | 


grade. With this meagre equipment the 
work capacity of these chiidren is defi- 
nitely limited. When ‘they have burned 
out the enthusiasm and vigor of youth, 
they must either accept employment that 
holds no hope of progress, or turn to 


| casual labor. 
! 


In the great industrial State of New 
to 15 years of 
in 


} , to whom certificates were 
issued in 1930 was 23,248. 


of these two States show a distinct drop 
over 1920, which shows the results of ef- 
forts to prohibit child labor and keep 
In New York City a 
movement rescued 


shows a distinct decline in 1930 over 1927 


jin the number of children between 14 and 
15 years of age receiving employment cer- 
The tactical school at | 


tificates for the first time. Employment | 
services report difficulties in placing | 
minors, 


Asks United Action 
Obviously, in addition ‘io our back-to- 


the-schools movement we need to stop the | 


movement of children into industry at its 
source and keep children in school. 
Now that public opinion is freeing chil- 
dren from a mistaken sacrifice, activities 
should be mobilized to safeguard the chil- 
dren and to deal with the employment 


problem intelligently. There is an oppor- | 


tunity for all organizations interested in 


child welfare to join together in a con-| 


Structive back-to-school effort. 


But ought the children of the country | 
have to wait for a national emergency to 


be allowed the heritage of chilhood? 


Two States still allow children under 14 
years of age to work in stores and fac- 
tories; 12 States allow exemptions from 
laws not limited to outside 
school hours to children under 14 years 
of age; 13 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia fix the minimum work age stand- 
ard at 14 years with no exemptions; 5) 
minimum standard of 15 
years with exemptions not limited to out 
of school hours in 2 and limited to out- 
side school hours in 3; only 2 States have 
established 16 years as the minimum and 
they grant exemptions not limited to out- 


child labor 


States have a 


side school hours. 
Needs of Child Labor Laws 


Twenty-eight States require chiidren to 
attend school up to the age of 16, while 
15, States require up 
But exemptions and faulty 
the op- 


some localities 
to 17 or 18. 
administration cut down even 
portunities for children. 


in 


The experts for child welfare have been 
urging the need of child labor laws in 
States prohibiting gainful employment to 
children under 16 years of age and re- 
quiring work certificates for all under 18 
Child labor laws supplemented by 
compulsory school attendance laws prop- 
erly enforced would assure children op- 
portunities for physical, mental and spirit- 


years. 


ual development. 
It 


fundamental legislation is 


Child Labor Amendment. 


depression to constructive use. 


tion should be accorded the 
the Nation. 


Seeks Help of Unions 


As president of the American Federation 
of Labor I wish to urge all unions to join 
with other local groups to form a living 
barrier that will turn children from work 


back to the school and the playground. 


I urge each central labor union to ap- 
point a committee to cooperate in the local 
the facts and to make 
such adjustments in the home situations 
as may be necessary to assure the family 
for 
the breadwinner is the most constructive 


effort to find out 


the necessaries of life. Employment 


measure. 


This movement in the interest of child 
education and school attendance should 
and 
should receive the support of all classes 
We ought fo understand as a 
result of the experience of this depression 
covering a long period of time that the 
employment of children in the mills, mines 
and factories of the Nation serves to dis- 
place the father, the breadwinner and the 


appeal to all humane sentiments 


of people. 


idle worker 


There is no valid, sound and convincing 
reason why children should be employed 
when millions of fathers and breadwin- 


ners are idle. 
Let us give the children a chance. 


children. 


The appeal of this back-to-school move- 
ment is to parents, educational and muni- 
cipal authorities, and in a wider and more 
comprehensive sense, to all classes of peo- 
Let the efforts which are being put 
to send all children of school age 
to school this year, and to keep those who 
they 
would be permitted to accept employment 
ir. continuous attendance at school, be re- 
flected in an increase of many thousands 
of children in the schoolrooms and upon 


ple. 
forth 


have reached the legal age when 


the playgrounds of the Nation. 


~— See 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 





At the Executive Offices 





Sept. 2, 1931 


9:45 a. m.—Representative Cole (Rep.), 
of Cedar Rapids, lowa, called to discuss 
conditions in his State. 

10:15 a. m.—Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind., called. Ob- 
ject of visit not announced. 


10:30-a. m.—William R. Castle Jr., the 


Acting Secretary of State, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 
11:30 a. m—Senator Fess (Rep.), of 


Ohio, called to present a commiitee rep- 
resenting independent liberal arts col- 
leges. 

11:45 a. m.—Ralph F. Bradford, Di- 
rector of Conservation for the State of 
Illinois, called to discuss shortening of 
the duck season. 

12 noon.— Representative De Priest 
(Rep.), of Chicago, called to offer pro- 
tests against abolition of the Tenth Cav- 
alry. 

12:30 p. m.—The German Ambassador, 
Friedrich W. von Prittwitz, called to 
| present the crew of the German air- 
plane DO-X. 





The figures | 


| Chief of 


is because labor believes that such 
indispensable 
to child welfare that we have urged and 
supported the ratification of the National 
Now is the time 
to put the experience gained during this 
Surely we 
have learned a most valuable and impres- 
sive lesson as to why permanent protec- 
children of 


Send 
them to school, so that two distinct and 
vital purposes may be served: First. relief 
of the unemployment situation, and, sec- 
ond, the education and protection of the 


| plains, 








NIGHT ILLUMINATION OF NORTH CAROLINA CAPITOL 





NOTABLE example of Doric archi- 

tecture, the Capitol of the State of 
North Carolina has stood in the capital 
city of Raleigh since 1840. Proposals to 
enlarge the structure have been success- 
fully resisted by weight of enlightened 
opinion which would preserve its lines 
unchanged and intact, it is stated in the 
annual State Manual. 


The structure was built entirely of 
stone quarried from properties owned by 
the State and within one mile of the 
site. As the State supplied the stone 
without cost, the expenditures for the 
building were kept to $531,675, a large 


‘ 








sum of money for those times, it is 
pointed out. The architect was David 
Paton, a native of Scotland. 

The entablatures, 12 feet high about 
the building, and the Doric columns are 
copied from the Pathenon in Athens. 
An octagonal tower ornamented with 
Grecian cornices surrounds the rotunda. 
An ornament similar to one that adorns 
the Lanthorn of Demosthenes decorates 
the top of the dome. 

The building is three stories of a 
height of 9744 feet in the center, and 
160 feet long from north to south and 
140 feet from east to west. The interior 
contains 10 rooms on the first floor, in 
which are quartered the Governor, the 


Indian’s Faculty of Art A ppreciation | 
Said to Exceed That of Average White May Be Delayed by 





| 
Religious Concepts Involved in Finer Esthetic Expressions | 
Of Primitive Races 


The average Indian of North, Central! likewise left pictographic records, painted | 


and South America has a keener appre- 
ciation of art than the average white, it 
was stated orally Sept. 2 by M. W. Stirling, 
the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, National Museum. 

“If the Indian were solely the rude sav- 


| age, as he is so frequently pictured, there 
| would appear to be no place for esthetic 
| development in his nature,” he explained. 
“Anyone who has had intimate knowledge | 


of the Indian realizes that there are 


many interests.in his life other than war-) 


fare and the food quest.” 

Mr. Stirling made available the fol- 
lowing information: 

In studying the finest esthetic expres- 
sions of the Indian it is necessary to do so 
in connection with his religious concepts. 
To understand his art it is necessary to un- 
derstand his religion. Religious symbolism 


/and sacred subject matter are the very 


substance of his esthetic outlets. In ex- 
pressing his art he expresses his religion. 

The music of the Indian covers the com- 
plete range of, human emotions, his po- 
etry contains as much _ imagery and 
rhythm as our own. In the formative 
arts his productions will bear compari- 
son with the best works of any race. 

One of the earliest applications of dec- 
orative art is to be found in personal 
adornment. The final stage of decorative 
art is to be found in the embellishment 
of utilitarian or ceremonial objects 

The product of the native artist was in- 
fluenced to a considerable degree by the 
materials with which he worked. The pre- 
Columbian Indian, having no hard metal 
tools with which to work, was handicapped 
considerably in the matter of sculpture 
and engraving. 

Despite this, we find him working with 
the hardest media available, and in Mex- 
ico particularly, we find excellent work 
of this nature in such efficient materials 


|as nephrite, rock crystal, and obsidian, all 


of which are comparatively hard stones. 


Materials of White Man 
Adopted by Indians 


Weaving naturally lends itself to the 
formation of angular geometric patterns. 
As a rule the weaving of baskets precedes 
the making of pottery, and it is interest- 


ing to observe how the angular patterns 


derived from earlier textile art have been 
preserved and transferred to pottery ves- 
sls. The Indian was quick to adopt cer- 
tain materials of the white man to his 
needs. Thus we find glass beads were 
quickly substituted for the native art work 
in dyed moose hair and porcupine quills. 
Certain devices .of the modern artist 
were unknown to the Indian. Perspec- 
tive was entirely lacking, and the process 
of shading and foreshortening to bring 
it about, was either lacking entirely or 
imperfectly applied. Interesting methods, 
however, were utilized to take its place 


In the region of the Northwest coast the 


object to be depicted was dissected, as it 
were and the various-parts spread about 
in such a manner as to cover the space 
to be decorated; always with the greatest 
spossible artistic balance. 

Animals were favorite subjects of art 
in this region. In many instances cer- 
tain parts of the animal considered most 
characteristic would be seized upon as 
the essential feature to be utilized in de- 
sign, while the greatest artistic license 
would be taken in distorting and spread- 
ing about the other parts so as best to 
meet the needs of the artist. 

Thus the dorsal fin of the killer whale 
was the essential feature in reproduction 
of that animal; while the teeth of the 
shark, the beak of the raven, were re- 
garded in the same way. 

Among the fine arts practiced by the 
Indian, it is probable that painting in 
some form or other is most universal 
For his “canvas” the Indian used rocks 
and cliffs, the walls of dwellings or tem- 
ples, and most frequently of all his own 
person. Tatooing and body-painting we 
find to be almost universal. 


Pictographs Found 


On Rocks and in Caves 
Pictographs are seen, widely distributed 
painted upon rocks or in caves where they 
have been preserved from destruction by 
the same elements to appease which, no 
doubt, many of them were created. 
Among the best known native paintings 
are those of the Indians of the great 
who decorated their skin tepees 
with scenes of warfare or hunting. These 
are the most spirited compositions we 
know from America. The plains Indian 


|found in rare books or maguey or parch- 


| with 
| excellent 
‘native metals. 


upor skins, representing historical or 
lythological events. 
Among the most excellent and interest- 


ing of the realistic paintings are those 








ment, in which the Indians of Mexico and 
Central America at one time recorded 
their religious and ceremonial periods 
or historical events. | 
The polychrome wall paintings within | 
temples of this same region are of a} 
similar nature, but executed on a much! 
larger detail, give us a vivid picture of the 
actual appearnce of costumes and of the! 
people themselves, as they were at the 
time of the conquest by the Spaniards. 
As a weaver the Indian has produced 
in certain areas of America the finest 
basketry the world has known, and in 
other regions textile fabrics which still 
stand inspection beside the best the Old 
World can offer. The beautiful feather 
baskets of the Pomo Indians of California 
are world-famous. | 
The red crest of the woodpecker, green | 
feathers from mallard or teal ducks, quail 


'plumes, are tastefully applied by the Cali- 


fornia basket maker. Colorful pendants 
of abalone shell and beads are added in 
many instances for further adornment 

In ‘no field of endeavor did the Indian 
display more skill than in manufacture 
of pottery. Without the aid of the pot- 
ter’s wheel, vessels were made which com- 
pare favorably with the best examples of 
ancient Greece. While clay is still moist, 
the Indian stamps it with designs carved 
in wooden paddles. Jus as the native 
vegetable dyes are used in coloring textile 


fabrics, so natural mineral paints are | 
employed in decorating pottery. 
Sculpture is best represented in the 


|elaborate totem poles and house posts of 


the Northwest coast region, carved in 
wood, and the multitude of small objects 
carved from slate and other stones. As 
a rule, wood carvings are further embell- 
ished by painting. 

Although the Indian was not familiar 
the reduction of ores, he achieved 
results in artistic workings of 
Exquisite gold jewelry of 
the most delicate workmanship’ was 
wrought in Middle America, while figure- | 
ines of gold, silver, and copper were made 
with considerable skill along the west 
coast of South America. 


Artistic Workings 
Of Native Metals 


It is among the Maya that we find the 
highest development in architecture. The 
imposing pyramid temples of Yucatan and 
Guatemala were elaborately embellished 
with stone mosaic and stucco work. 

Gradually as our own artists become 
aware of these products of the Indian 
mind, they are adapting them for prac- 
tical use. Designers are visiting our 
museums of consulting ethnological papers 
and utilizing for modern needs patterns 
from ancient textiles, pots, and baskets 

Architects and interior decorators have 
brought Mayan atmosphere to some of our 
new buildings. Composers have discovered 
a vast field in Indian music, and some of 
our leading musical organizations ‘ are 
working more and more with Indian 
themes. | 

In many places the Indian has van- 
ished before the rapid advance of western | 
civilization. In those regions where he} 
still lives, native customs are rapidly dis- 
appearing. Of the many facts which 
ethnologists have gathered and are still 
collecting from the Indian, it is probable 
that in the products of the native artist 
the Indian will have achieved his greatest | 
immortality. | 


ese ee | 


Aidé to General Counsel | 
Leaves Radio Commission | 
| 


The resignation of Paul D. P. Spearman, | 
Assistant General Counsel of the Federal | 
Radio Commission, to engage in private | 
practice of law, was announced orally at | 
the Commission Sept. 2. 

Mr. Spearman, who is Senior Assistant 
General Counsel in point of service, has 
been with the Commission since 1929 
His duties, for the most part, have been 


as counsel for the Commission at formal! 


hearings involving applications of every 


nature, and he also has represented that 
agency in cases before the courts involv- | 


ing appeals from Commission decisions, 
and in cases having to do with violations 
of the radio law. 

Mr. Spearman's resignation, it was 
stated, will become. effective on Sept. 10. 
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| fantile paralysis. 





Gains Recorded 


In Prevalence of 
Infant Paralysis 


Increases in New Cases Are 
Reported for Week in 
Eastern and Midwestern 
States 


Infantile paralysis, in the week ended 
Aug. 29, continued, as in previous weeks, 


}to increase in prevalence in the United 


States, according to statistics showing the 
number of new cases issued Sept. 2 by the 
United States Public Health Service. 

New cases in the entire country reported 
in the week ended Aug. 29 numbered 1,264, 
as compared to 1,135 new cases reported 


in the previous week ended Aug. 22, and 
to 1,040 and 1,029 new cases reported, re- 
spectively, in the two preceding weeks 


}ended Aug. 15 and 8, the figures show. 


Notable increases in new cases in the 
week ended Aug. 29 were reported by New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
soata. The following information also was 
made available: 

Spread From New York 
Higher prevalence of infantile paralysis 


|in the States of New Jersey, Massachu- 
| setts, 


and Connecticut is believed to be 
caused by the spread of the disease from 
New York City, the center of the recent 
outbreak. New York City, during this 
latest week, reported 432 new cases of in- 
In sections of the State 





Secretary of State, the State Treasurer 
and the State Auditor. On the second 
floor are the two legislative chambers, 
with connecting rooms. There are small 
committee rooms and conference rooms 
on the third floor, from which access is 
gained to galleries in the halls of the 
Senate and Representatives. 

Due to expansion in the activities and 
personnel of the State government, 
State offices have been crowded out of 
the Capitol into five or six office build- 
ings which have been erected around 
the six-acre square in which the Capitol 
is located. About 22 of the trees which 
were part of the original forest of oaks 
in the Capitol park are still standing. 


Sale of Ship Line 


Contracts for Mail 


Shipping Board Says That 
Two New Liners Will Be 
Expected to Operate in 
North Atlantic Service 


The two new $10,000,000 ships being 
built for United States Lines to meet 
terms of existing mail contracts will be 
expected to operate, at least part of the 
year, in the North Atlantic trade, under 
terms of the reorganization contract to be 
submitted to Paul W. Chapman, Kenneth 





|D. Dawson, and R. Stanley Dollar, it was | 


stated orally Sept. 
Board. 


The contract, already given preliminary 


2 at the Shipping 


| approval by the Board but subject to ne- 


gotiation in certain particulars, will not 
be in agreement with the original Chap- 
man offer for the Lines, it was said, on 
this point or on the matter of the num- 
ber of voyages the “Leviathan” will be 
required to make each year. 
Privileges Sought 

Both the Chapman offer and the modi- 
fied proposal submitted by International 
Mercantile Marine-Roosevelt Steamship 
Company were predicated upon the 
granting of certain privileges regarding 
free use of the two new 30,000-ton vessels 
and upon a reduction from seven to five 
in the number of annual transatlantic 
ee by the flagship of the U. S. Lines 
eet. 

These specifications were contained in 
the original Chapman offer, which would 
reduce indebtedness from $11,250,000 to 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 





Customs Officer Criticized 
For Unauthorized Search 


A letter criticizing Collector of Customs 
O. M. Jenning, of Savannah, Ga., for hav- 
ing permitted customs agents to make an 
unauthorized search of passenger baggage 
and staterooms on the Grace liner “Santa 
Inez,” was sent Sept. 2 by the Commis- 
sioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble, it was 
announced orally at the Department of 
the Treasury. 

The following additional 
was made available: 

The Finance Minister of Bolivia was a 
passenger on the steamship and his bag- 


information 


| gage was said to have been searched by 


the customs agents. The criticism was 


| directed at Mr. Jenning because he was in 


charge of the Savannah office and it was 


said that the Collector should have so in- | 


structed his agents that they would not 
have violated the customs regulations. 

These regulations prohibit opening of 
passengers’ luggage except in the presence 
of passengers, when the baggage must be 
opened by the passengers themselves. No 
customs agent has the right to enter a 
passenger's stateroom except on invitation 
unless strong suspicion exists that an at- 
tempt is being made to smuggle nar- 
cotics. 


| were reported. 
jreported by New York City (432) and by 
|New York Sate, excluding the city (180), 
j}are somewhat higher than the respective 
;}numbers reported during the previous 


outside New York City, 180 new cases 
The number of cases 


| week ended Aug. 22, when the city re- 
ported 422 new cases, and the State, ex- 
cluding the city, 133 new cases. 

Increases by States 


Massachusetts, in the series of 'seven- 
day periods, the first of which ended Aug. 


{8 and last on Aug. 29, reported, respec- 


tively, 67, 90, 115, and 135 new cases. In 
each of the weeks in this series, Connect- 
|icut reported 97, 67, 115 and 134 new 
| cases. New Jersey's reported increase over 
these weeks is shown in the reported fig- 
ures for these weeks, respectively, 55, 97, 
78 and 103 new cases. 

The slight outbreak in Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota is believed not to be 
connected with that in and around New 
| York City. Showing increases over previ- 
| ous weeks, in the week ended Aug. 29, Wis- 
{consin reported 61 new cases, Minnesota, 
39 new cases, and Michigan 76 new cases, 

Other States reporting increases were 
West Virginia and Georgia. In West Vir- 
ginia, the number of new cases increased 
from 5 in the previous week, to 10 in the 
most recent week; and in Georgia, the 
increase was from no reported cases to 
7 new cases. 








‘Talkies’ Seen as Aid 
| In Prison Discipline 





Also Are Said to Serve as Edus 


| cational Medium 





Talking motion pictures are being han- 
dled in the Federal penitentiaries in the 
same manner as they are by private com- 
panies in the cities throughout the coun- 
try,-according to information made avail- 
lable Sept. 1.at the Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of Justice. 

The following additional information 
also was made available at that Bureau: 
| Nearly every Federal penitentiary now 
has “talkie” equipment and a large at- 
tendance always is found at the once-a- 
week performances. 

Silent movies have been one of the at- 
tractions of the recreational facilities of 
the prisons for a number of years, and as 
soon as the “talkies” were installed in the 
motion-picture houses throughout the 
country they were also placed in service 
in the Federal prisons. 

Financed by Commissaries 

In nearly every prison the funds with 
which to install the sound apparatus was 
obtained from the welfare fund, which is 
the money collected at the commissaries 
of the prisons. 

An officer in each of the Federal pris- 
ons is assigned to manage the moving 
pictures, and the inmates of the prisons 
{aid them. There are some instances where 
films are provided free of charge by the 
States in which the prisons are located, 
but in most instances the films are pur- 
chased through a regular contract in the 
same manner as private picture houses ob- 
tain their films. 

Although there is naturally more cen- 
soring to be done as compared with the 
pictures shown in outside theaters, the 
variation of the programs and the types 
of pictures which are allowed is of a wide 
scope. Gangster pictures and other films 
of such character are barred. but aside 
from those exceptions the prisoners are 
given as varied movies as are citizens. 
| Beneficial Effect Seen 
The' Bureau does not feel that these 
| various recreations which are provided for 
| prisoners makes the life of the inmates 
too easy. On the other hand it has been 
found that by having these recreation 
facilities the morale of the prisoners has 
been lifted, as, when a prisoner disobeys 
or otherwise acts in an improper manner, 
one of the most exacting forms of punish- 
;ment is inflected upon him—prohibition 
from enjoying the recreational facilities 
of the prison. For that reason the talk- 
ing movies are not only a medium of 
}entertainment for the prisoners, but also 
act as an educational medium and a 
means of aiding good behavior. 
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Many Industries | 
Still Operating on 
Curtailed Basis 


Construction and Farm Ae | 
tivities Leading Factors in| 
Employment, Survey for 
Month Reveals 


Construction and farm work remained 
the leading factors in the employment 
situation last month, with operating 
schedules in many industries continuing 
on a curtailed basis, according to the 
* monthly industrial employment informa- 
tion bulletin just issued by the Employ- 
ment Service, Department of Labor. (A 
statement of conditions was printed in the 
issue of Aug. 31. The first section of the 
summary by States was printed in the 
issue of Sept. 1.) The summary by States 
concludes in full text: 


New Mexico 
A decrease in coal, lumber, inetal min- 
ing, and highway-construction evork was 
noted during July. The volume of build- 
ing showed a slight increase. Agricultural 
activities increased, due to seasonal in- 
fiuences. A general surplus of labor pre- 
vailed throughout the State. 
Albuquerque —Building under way in- 
cluded several residences, a number of 
small stores, the $1,250,000 veterans’ hos- 
pital, a post office, and a five-story hotel, 
offering employment to quite a number 
of men. Many transient workers have 
arrived and a surplus of all classes of 
labor was apparent. Lumbering was prac- 
tically at a standstill in the outlying dis- 
tricts. A seasonal increase in farm work 
was reported. 


Nebraska 


Harvesting of the large wheat crop gave 
employment to many workers during July. 
The major industries were reported in op- 
eration; however, some unemployment was 
apparent in practically every locality in 
the State” Highway construction has pro- 
vided employment for quite a number of 
“men and additional projects are to be 
awarded in August at a cost of about 
$350,000. No large building or municipal 
improvement programs were reported. 


Nevada 
A large surplus of labor was apparent 
throughout July. The Hoover Dam proj- 
ect, which has attracted many workers 
from other States, has augmented the 
oversupply of labor. Approximately 1,300 


men have so far been employed on this 
project. Highway construction continued 
in good volume throughout the State and 
absorbed additional men during the past 
30 days, offering employment to a total 
of about 650 laborers. Metal mining re- 


mained on a greatly curtailed basis. There | 


Was some decrease in the volume of ertf- 
ployment on the various farms and 
ranches. Railroad activities remained on 
a curtailed basis in the repair shops and 
maintenance-of-way departments, while 
the transportation departments increased 
their train crews, with further improve- 


ment expected in August, when the ship- | 


ping of grapes and other crops will be at 
their peak. There was some increase in 
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HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
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the volume of building and several large’ 


projects are to be started in August. 
North Carolina 


Fairly satisfactory schedules 
throughout July in the major 
and several hosiery mills, silk and rayon 
mills, and furniture factories reported 
increased operating schedules, with addi- 
tional help employed in some instances. 
The completion of a number of State- 
highway projects resulted in the release 
of a large number of men. The railroads 
curtailed their clerical forces. Building 
increased, offering employment to an in- 
creasing number of skilled and 
skilled building-trades men. The harvest- 
ing and curing of the tobacco crop ab- 
sorbed many farm workers, particularly 
in the central and eastern parts of the 
State. A general surplus of labor was ap- 
parent in practically all of the larger 


cities. 
North Dakota 


Some improvement in gencral employ- 
ment conditions, except in the railroad 
industry, was noted during July; however, 
‘a plentiful supply of all classes of labor 
prevailed. Farm help was in better de- 
mand and additional workers were en- 
gaged on State-highway projects, munici- 
pal improvements, and other outdoor ac- 
tivities. With the harvest getting well un- 
der way, further labor requirements in 
agricultural lines are anticipated during 
the next 30 to 60 days. A slight improve- 
ment occurred in employment among 
building-trades men, with a plentiful 
supply available. 
employment, affecting practically every 
department, created a small surplus of 
skilled mechanics, unskilled laborers, and 
clerical help. Normal forces continued in 
the automobile-accessory plants, public- 
utility concerns, and wholesale grocery 
houses. Hotels and restaurants reported | 
slight increases in employment ds com- 
pared with the previous month. Cur-| 
tailed operations were noted in the flour 
mills and grain elevators, with a resump- 
tion of these activities anticipated during 
August. 
the candy factories. Normal employment 
obtained in laundries, bakeries, and retail 
establishments. Office and clerical help 
was still plentiful, with no improvement 
noted in the demand for this class of 


workers. 
Ohio 


Reports for July 
of labor 


industries, 


in practically all industries in 
the State. Activities in the iron and steel 
mills remained far _ below normal, 
with a resultant surplus of these workers. 
The bituminous coal industry: continued 
dull, and several mines were cJosed, re- 
sulting in a large surplus of coal miners. 


Some improvements occurred in the rub- | 


ber factories; however, several operated 
on restricted schdules, affecting many 
employes. Some curtailment of opera- 
tions was noted in the 
automobile-accessory plants. Brick and 
fireproofing plants continued on a re- 
stricted basis. No particularly large build- 
ing programs were’ reported. Highway 
construction continued in good volume, 
which, with municipal improvemenis and 
public-utilities work, furnished employ- 
ment for quite a number of men. 


Oklahoma 


The general level of industrial employ- 
ment throughout July registered little 
change compared with June. While the 
majority of the manufacturing establish- 
ments were reported in operation, many 
plants continued on part-time schedules 
with reduced forces engaged in some in- 
stances. This situation was particularly 
noticeable in the oil industry, the wood- 
working plants, railroad shops, smelte: 
plants, iron establishments, glass and clay- 
products plants, oil-well machine shops, 
and sevéral other miscellaneous planis. 
The volume of building in a number of 
centers was of fair proportion, but was 
not sufficient to engage all of the resident 
craftsmen. The surplus of labor apparent 
in most communities embraced practically 


semi- | 


Reductions in railroad | 


Part-time schedules prevailed in| 


reveal a large surplus | 


automobile and | 


prevailed 
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for each week Is calculated as a perce 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
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is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
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|all trads. While there was a fair seasonal;Some improvement was reported in the | State call for the expenditure of approxi- 


{demand for farm help, the 


| of requirements. 


Oregon 
| There was a further reduction of activi- 


|ties in the lumber industry and several 


| 
| 


establishments. Some | 
| curtailment was noted in the numbers em- 
ployed in the hosiery mills. Railroad | 
freight and passenger-train crews were 
fairly well engaged. The amusement cen- 
ters, swimming pools, and golf courses en- | 
gaged additional help. There was some 


thousand men usually employed in this increase in the volume of building and 


industry were idle. 


The fighting of forest | more of the building- trades workers were 


fires, more particularly in the southern|employed. The demand for farm help in- 
section of the State, provided temporary |creased, due to seasonal influences, with 


|employment for many laborers. Highway 


an adequate supply of this class of labor | 


|construction continued as the chief con- | reported in the agricultural sections of the | 


tributing factor in providing employment | State. 


for workers released by restricted activities 
in the industrial establishments. While 
there was some building under way in the 
larger cities, the volume was not large 
enough to lessen the unemployment ap- 
parent among the building trades men. 
The harvesting of various crops offered 
work to many laborers. A general surplus 
of labor was apparent throughout the 
State during July. 


Rhode Island 


While part-time schedules prevailed in 
many plants, some improvement was noted 
in the industrial-employment situation, 
particularly in the worsted and rayon 


mills. The jewelry establishments were 
fairly busy. Normal operations were re- 


machine and 
lishments continued dull. There was a 
air volume of building under way in the 
larger localities, which included the erec- 
tion of several schools. There was a good 
demand for experienced farm help 
hrouthout July, with no shortage re- 
-orted. Some unemployment was appa- 
rent, which embraced practically all trades. 
Pennsylvania 

A general surplus of labor was apparent 
hroughout the State during July. The 
reduction in employment was most notice- 
»ble in the anthracite and bituminous in- 





dustries, which already had a large sur-| 


plus of workers. Employment in the print- 
ing industry remained at about the same 
level as last month. No improvement was 
noted im the steel plants, while a slight 
recession occurred in the oil 


| 


vorted in the oil industry, while the metal- | 
tool-manufacturing estab- 


South Carolina 
Fairly satisfactory schedules were re- 
ported in most of the manufacturing es- 


tablishments throughout July. There was 
|/no improvement in the textile industry 
over the preceding month. Reports from 
practically all parts of the State indicated 
a general surplus of labor, particularly | 
noticeable among textile-mill workers, 
building-trades men, and clerical help. 
Highway construction has absorbed a large 
number of men who were idle during June. 
The railroad car and repair shops con- 
tinued to operate with greatly curtailed 
forces. Several large building projects 
were reported in various sections of the 
State. There was sufficient farm help for 
all requirements. 


South Dakota 
Close to normal employment was re-| 
ported in the meat-packing houses and) 


creamery establishments. An increase in| 
employment occurred in the gravel, 
crushed stone, and cement tile industries. 
This was also true of the ice cream and 
beverage establishments. Employment in- 
creased in the railroad freight-train de- 
partments. Drought conditions and the 
grasshopper plague over a large portion 
of the State have materially reduced the 
demand for harvesting help usually needed 
at this time of the year. The extensive 
road-construction program, together with 
municipal improvements, has provided em- 
ployment for a large number of men. 
Some curtailment of forces was reported 
in public-utility concerns. 


supply | textile mills, particularly in the broad silk | mately $869,000, which will mean employ- 
;of these workers was somewhat in excess|and dress goods 


ment for quite a number of the workers 
| now idle. 


Tennessee 


surplus of skilled 
ye ee the State during July. Sus- 
pension of considerable highway work re- 
leased approximately 1,300 workers. Con- 


tracts were let for improvement work along | 
the Mississippi River which will offer em- | 


ployment to about 2,000 laborers, many of 
whom will be taken from the unemployed 
of west Tennessee. 


and Fentress counties; however, coal min- 


ing continued on a part-time basis. Many | 
| railroad shopmen were unemployed. With 


few exceptions, satisfactory schedules ob- 
tained in the textile mills, with some in- 


crease in the volume of employment noted. | 


Woodworking establishments, clay-prod- 
ucts plants, steel mills, iron foundries, ma- 
chine shops, and other metal-working 
plants worked part time. No large build- 
ing programs were reported, which has 
affected operations in the building-supply 
plants. Municipal improvements, such as 
street paving, under way and contem- 
plated, will soon offer temporary employ- 
ment to a large number of workers. There 


| was some-demand for farm help, with an 


adequate supply of experienced agricul- 
tural labor reported. The industrial em- 
ployment outlook at the close of July was 
reported as fairly satisfactory, as several 
industries that have been closed for some 
time past are expected to reopen soon. 


Vermont 


There was some expansion in the vol- 
ume of outdoor activities, which resulted 
in a slight improvement in the employ- 
ment situation throughout this State dur- 
ing July. The metal-working establish- 
ments ‘operated on fairly satisfactory 
schedules in most instances. The furni- 
ture factories remained on part - time 
schedules. The granite and marble plants 
reported curtailed operations and a sur- 
plus of these workers obtained. Many slate 
quarries were closed. There was an in- 
crease in Operations in a number of the 


| textile mills and additional help was en- 
Building proj-| gaged. Several box manufacturing plants! creased somewhat, with an adequate sup- 
industry.|ects which have been authorized by the! reported operations stepped up to a full- ply availahe. 


labor prevailed | 


A number of men were | 
|reemployed in the coal mines in Overton 
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‘Admissions of Aliens During July 


| 
| 
| 


|fessors, and other miscellaneous classes. 
In the corresponding month a year ago, 
7,729 immigrants came in as quota aliens, 
3,185 as natives of nonquota countries, 1,-| 
056 as wives and 934 as children of citi- 
zens, and 419 were of other classes under | 
the act. 


| While the July, 1931, immigrants num- 
| bered about one-sixth of the average (19,- 
728) for the same month of the preceding 
six years, there was a larger proportionate 
; decrease from Germany, Irish Free State, 
Canada, and Mexico, as well as of male 
immigrants, as will be observed from the 
table shown below, comparative statistics 
covering admissions during July of each 
year from 1925 to 1931, the month's aver- 
age for the preceding six years being also 
shown. 

During Juiy last seven immigrants left 
the United States for every three immi- 
grants admitted. In this month 7,428 im- 
migrant aliens departed, an increase of 
1,535 over the number for the preceding ' 


10 Per Cent Below Total for June 


(Continued from from Page 1.) 


month. A total of 46,961 American citi- 


| zens departed during the same month, the 


major portion (34,639),embarking at the 
port of New York, befng mostly tourists 
bound for European points. In the corre- 
sponding month a year ago 55,366 citizens 
left the country, 39,426 going out via New 
York. 

In July last 30,944 citizens arrived from | 
foreign countries, 22,442 landing at New) 
York. In addition to this number, 6,110) 


| citizens disembarked at that port during 
| the month after a cruise to foreign shores. | 


Aliens formally deported in July, 1931, 
numbered 1,681, as against 1,440 deporta- | 
tioris in July, 1930, and 1,261 in July, 1929. | 
Of the July, 1931, deportees, 1,532 were 


returned at Government expense and 78| has helped employment; 
at the expense of steamship companies, | ever, is unchanged. 


while 58 paid their own passage overseas 
and 13 shipped foreign one-way. During 
July 290 indigent aliens were at their own 
request returned to their native lands, 
; making a total of 831 for the four months 
from April to July, 1931. 


Immigrant aliens admitted during the month of July (1925- 1931): 


From— 
All countries 


1925 1926 


22,283 


Germany 1,623 


Great Britain 
Irish Free State 
Italy 
Poland 
Scandinavia 
Canada 
Mexico 

2,844 


13,197 
9,086 


time basis. An increase in building was 
reported in several localities. Road con- 
struction continued to employ a large 
number of mén and’ additional workers 
were engaged during the month. A num-| 
ber of the resort hotels increased their 
forces. The demand for farm help in- 


A plentiful supply of all | 


1927 
23,420 

1,649 

1,045 


Average 
1928 1925-30 


20,682 


2.205 
1,020 
1,024 
1,885 

367 

v78 
5,284 
4,927 
3,192 


1929 
20,068 


1930 
13,323 


3.920 


11,008 
9,674 


9.452 
10,616 


classes of labor obtained throughout the 
month. 
Virginia 

While considerable unemployment con- 
tinued throughout the State during July, « 
few sections reported an improvement. 
The surplus of labor included r-" + 

[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 


| scheme to remedy the situation. 
|, tions were adopted, to avoid the dole sys- 
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Labor Conditions 
Little Changed in 
- South and West 


Employment and Business 
Situation Mainly Static 
During Week, President’s 
Relief Group Reports 


Conditions affecting employment 
and industry remained unchanged, for 
the most part, during the week ended 
Aug. 29, according to a statement just 
issued by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant 
Director of the President’s Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Relief. Pub- 
lication of the statement began in the 
issue of Sept. 1. The sections cover- 
ing cities of the South and Middle 
West follow in full tert: 


Valdosta, Ga. 


| Valdosta: Some workers are being re- 
j leased by manufacturers; retail business 
|is dull; cotton and tobacco seasons are 
}over and gave small returns to growers. 
| United charities and individuals are giv- 
|ing all the retief that is possible. A fair 
; amount of construction work is under way 
|and contemplated. 


Mobile 


Mobile, Ala.: A somewhat brighter view 
of the unemployment situation was taken 
| this week by the Family Welfare Bureau 
| due to increased fishing and shrimping 
| activities on the coast and the rotation 
lof employes at two cotton mills. Cheaper 
| building costs continue to give a fair 
| stimulus to minor construction work, but 
| no new large building operations are in 
progress. 
| Several small new business establish- 
|ments have opened but none is of suffici- 
jent size to affect the employment situa- 
tion. Little change has been seen as yet 
in the condition of agricultural workers. 





| New Orleans 
| New Orleans, La.: According to a re- 
| cent report of the Family Service Society 
of the Community Chest, 733 families 
were on its rolls during July, as com- 
pared with 593 in July last year. The 
Welfare Committee now has 1,200 men at 
| work three days per week and also 50 
| clerical workers in municipal offices with 
| hopes of increasing the latter figure to 
200 by the middle of September. Both of 
these groups are being paid, of course, 
out of the Committee’s funds. A lessened 
|demand for skilled labor recently is as- 
— partly to property owners’ tax ob- 
ligations presently falling due and a con- 
| sequent temporary postponement of reno- 
| vations and imporvements. The rice belt 
reports increased employment as a re- 
sult of the harvest which probably will 
be at its peak Sept. 15. The total inbound 
|and outbound foreign tonnage over pub- 
lic and private wharves in July was 400,- 
pe compared with 396,000 in June and 
487,000 tons in July, 1930. Total coast- 
wise tonnage in July was 188,000, com- 
| pared to 228,000 in June and 202,000 in 
| July a year ago. 


| Louisville 


Louisville, Ky.: General business condi- 
| tions show no noticeable improvement over 
| the immediate past. Retail trade is quiet, 
| with department and clothing stores fea- 
turing mid-Summer sales. The building 
| trade is also quiet. The real bright event 
| of the past week in Louisville was the re- 
| opening of the Louisville Trust Company 
| On Aug. 24, after nine months’ cessation of 
| business. 
| Crops of tobacco, potatoes and corn in 
Kentucky were helped by general rains 
| throughout the State during the past 
week. According to J. H. Wallace, chair- 
man of the trade promotion department 
of the Louisville Board of Trade, crops in 
| the Louisville trade territory this year will 

| be very large. Mr. Wallace also reports 
| that farmers who had to go out of the 
| State to buy grain and forage for live- 
stock last year face no such problem now 
because of the bountiful crops. As a con- 
sequence, they will have more to spend 
with local merchants. 

The cost of ios 
Louisville during July 
than in July, 1930, according to Mayor 
Harrison. A decrease of $78,793 in ex- 
penditures for supplies and a $4,,134 sav- 
ing in salaries was responsible for the 
lower cost. 


the City of 
was $82,927 less 


Memphis 


Memphis: The outstanding feature of 


ithe week with regard to the unemploy- 


ment situation, was the one-day confer- 


}ence in Memphis on Aug. 24 called by 


Governor Wm. H. Murray, of Oklahoma. 
Some 16 or 17 States were represented, 
either by the Governors or the Governors’ 
delegates. The delegates seemed to be 
seriously disposed towards evolving some 
Resolu- 


tem if possible; to aid the President in 
his efforts to remedy the situation; and to 


| encourage public construction by Federal, 


State and municipal governments. Spe- 
cific mention of these projects included 
highways, public buildings, rivers and har- 
bors, Mississippi River improvements, etc. 
Chas. C. Gilbert has just completed a 
tour of the industrial seetion of Tennessee 
and found many hopeful signs. Mr. Gil- 
bert is Secretary of the Tennessee Manu- 
facturers Association, and is, therefore, 
|; very closely in touch with the industrial 
situation. He says that the industrial 
activities around Chattanooga, Knoxville 
and Johnson City in east Tennessee are 
showing distinct improvement. This state- 
ment is also corroborated by a wire re- 
ceived Aug. 25 from the Knoxville Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which states as follows: 
“Business conditions Knoxville territory 
| showing gradual improvement and outlook 
for Fall is promising. Employment re- 
| lief on upgrade. Diversified industries 
have helped Knoxville’s industrial situa- 
tion.” E. DeL. Wood of Chattanooga re- 
ports no change from last week, while the 
Greenville, Miss. Chamber of Commerce 
reports the letting of more levee contracts 
business, how- 


The number of unemployed in Memphis 
is estimated by Mr. Gilbert at 5,000 and 
these figures are borne out by J. Cohen, 
Editor of the “Labor Review” of this city, 
who says that better prospects are ahead. 
Mr. Cohen mentioned that some 100 work- 
ers have been placed on the Summer Ave- 
nue viaduct project, which started a week 
ago. Other projects in and near Mem- 
phis include the Memphis pumping plant, 
ontract for which was let last week, work 
to begin Sept. 1. This will also use about 
300 employes to start with, to be increased 
later; the Gaston Hospital work, to begin 
next month, will employ 300 men, skilled 
and unskilled; new projects on the Mis- 
sissippi, according to Mr. Cohen, will em- 
yoy 250 to 300 men within the next week. 
ie claims this will help absorb 50 or 60 
yer cent of the unemployed, and work on 
he various projects will extend over sev- 
‘ral months. 

The Ford plant, employing 750 men, 
vorked only two days last week. However, 
this week they worked three days, and 
hope by the first of September to go on 
» 4-days basis. 

The local Veterans’ Employment Bu- 
reau, reporting through Mr. Bruce Ely, 
manager, states there were 20 new appli- 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 
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Cotton and Corn Prices of Farm Commodities | ‘Auto Parts Sales Embroidery Industry Adopts | 
Crops Improved Fairly Steady as Month Opens | 


By Good Weather 


Drought Continues in Some 
Areas While Rain Is Ex- 
cessive in Valley of the 
Mississippi 


Generous rains and seasonable temper- 
atures over most of the Eastern half of 
the country were favorable for corn and} 
cotton, although severe drought contipued | 
in some areas and rains were excessive 
in others, the Weather Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated Sept. 2 in its 
weekly review of weather and crop condi-| 
tions. The week was practically rainless | 
west of the Rocky Mountains, the Bureau 
said. The review follows in full text: 

Temperatures dur.ng the week were 
mostly seasonable, with a general tend-| 
ency to slightly subnormal in the eastern 
half of the country and somewhat above 
normal in the western. It was decidedly 
cool, however, in the western Lake region 
and extreme upper Mississippi Valley, 
with some light frost reportea in ex-| 
posed places, and decidedly warm in some 
of the more western States. 


Rains Favor East 

Rainfall was generous to decidedly 
heavy over a large area of the interior, 
including principally the Ohio, lower Mis- 
souri, and middle and upper Mississippi 
Valleys. Elsewhere the amounts were 
generally light to moderate, with many 
stations in the west Gulf area and nearly 
all west of the Rocky Mountains report- 
ing a practically rainless week. 

As during several recent weeks, showers 
to generous rains occurred in nearly all 
sections from the Mississippi Valley east- | 
ward, except that some northern districts 
were again largely missed, principally 
lower Michigan and parts of New York. 
The favorable rains, however, extended | 
farther northwestward than previously, | 
and included the upper Mississippi Valley 
and many central-northern districts, with 
some sections in this area having the best 
weekly falls of the season. 

All growing crops made good progress 
rather generally in the eastern sections! 
of the country, but the drought continued 
severe in parts of the Lake region. | 

Farther west there were some showers 
in North Dakota and locally in the east- 
ern portions of South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, but otherwise there was very 
little precipitation and the soil continues | 
unfavorably dry over the Great Plains| 
States rather generally. | 

West of the Rocky Mountains condi- | 
tions remain substantially unchanged, with | 
rather warm weather and practically no 
rainfall. Frost did some damage in parts | 
of the north-central States, but it was| 
confined mostly to the lower lands and | 
minor truck and garden crops. 

Wheat Is Seeded | 

Seasonal farm work made satisfactory 
progress in most sections of the country, 
although there was interruption to thresh- 
ing and further damage to grain in shock 
by rains in the upper Ohio Valley, and the 
ground is mostly too dry for plowing in 
the Great Plains and much of the North- 
west. Some additional wheat was seeded 
in western Kansas, but the soil in that 
State is mostly too dry for seed beds. 

Corn.— The weather continued rather 
favorable for the corn crop in the Atlantic 
States, most of the Ohio Valley area, and 
in the extreme lower Missouri Valley, in- 
cluding northeastern Kansas, but in the 
western and northwestern portions of the 
belt, as during previous weeks, it contin- 
ued dry and unfavorable. The month of 
August in general had mostly satisfactory 
corn weather in Missouri, the Ohio Valley 
States, and more eastern districts, and the 
crop held its own or improved in most 
places in these areas, though there was 
some local deterioration. 

Otherwise August was generally unfa- 
vorable, with moderate to decidedly 
marked deterioration in the western and 
northwestern belt, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and from 
Kansas northward. Locally in these States 
progress was satisfactory, but in general 
the entire area had unfavorable weather. 
In the South corn made mostly favorable 
advance, except in central and western 
Oklahoma and a few other localities. 

Cotton.—Temperatures during the week 
in the Cotton Belt were mostly seasonable, 
and in most States rainfall was light to 
only moderate, except for local, fairly 
heavy falls in parts of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

In Texas the month of August was fairly 
favorable for cotton, though there was 
some deterioration, because of dryness, in 
the central and west, while progress was 
poor in much of the southern third of the 
State, with only fair advance in picking. 

Progress of Month 

In Oklahoma progress during the month, 
in general, was rather poor because of 
too much moisture in the east, which 
caused shedding and rank growth and 
favored weevil, and there was a lack of 
moisture in some central and western dis- 
tricts. In the central States of the belt 
August progress was irregular, with very 
good development in Arkansas, except in 
some wetter sections, but with consider- 
able complaints of unsatisfactory fruiting 
and shedding in moist portions of other 
States. 

In the eastern States of the belt August 
weather was mostly favorable, except for 
too much rain in parts of the north, es- 
pecially for the late crop; the more fa- 
vorable conditions in Georgia have been 
reflected in generally good development. 
Reports are rather general of slow prog- 
ress in picking. 





Five Governors Endorse 
President’s Relief Plans 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

been coordinating local organizations for 
the relief of the unemployed. In addi- 
tion, the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut has worked out and put into 
effect plans for stabilizing employment. 

Accordingly, the situation is such that 
Connecticut will be able to handle the 
problems connected with unemployment 
as they may arise. At the same time, it 
will be of great advantage to have the 
advice of the Federal Commission. 

(Signed) W. L. CROSS, 

Governor of Connecticut. 





Situation in Illinois 

Mr. President: I am glad to see the 
announcement of Federal activities for 
cooperation with our State agencies in re- 
lief of the unemployed. I beg to advise 
you that the Governor’s Commission has 
been reorganized for the year 1931-32 for 
the purpose of arranging for the care of 
the unemployed and distressed in the 
State of Illinois. The function of -that 
Commission is purely an organizing and 
coordinating body for the unemployment 
emergency in the State. 

All executive work and the raising and 
expenditure of relief funds in counties 
and communities will be done through 
local organizations or committees officially 
recognized and approved by the executive 
committee of the Governor's Commission. 
I am confident our people realize their 
responsibility and the duty they owe to 


their unemployed and unfortunate fellow | 
citizens. 
(Signed) LOUIS L. EMMERSON, 


Governor of Illinois. 


| advances in price of the feed grains. 


Some 


Changes Downward Are Noted Due to 


Tendency to Increasing Supplies 


Prices for farm products tended to fol- 
low the fairly steady tfend of commodity 
prices in general, but most of the changes 
were downward, as September opened, the 
Department of Agriculture has just stated 
in a summary of recent agricultural mar- 
ket conditions. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Prices of farm products were inclined 
to follow the fairly steady trend of the 
general commodity markets near the first 
of September. Most of the changes were 
downward because of the tendency to in- 
creasing sypplies in some lines at this 
time of year. Lack of export demand 
played a part in the weakness in the 
Winter wheat market, but there were — 

e- 
ports of intended reduction in crop area 
of Winter wheat and rye were favorably 
received. 

The underlying position of the cotton 
market is helped by fairly active business 
in the mill centers but the heavy supply 
of raw cotton tends to limit any upturn 
in price. Receipts of cattle and hogs in- 
creased amd prices declined a little, while 
lambs advanced slightly under more mod- | 
erate supplies. 

Dairy markets continued unsettled, 
without much change. Tendency of the 
egg market continued fairly steady but 
heavy supplies of light-weight chickens 
were a depressing feature in the dressed 
poultry trade. Fruits and _ vegetables 
mostly sold lower under heavy supplies 
and lack of brisk demand in some lines. 

Although sales of wheat for future de- 
livery reached a new low record at one 
time near the end of August, the domestic 
cash wheat markets did not show much 
change around the first of the month. 
Milling demand was fairly active but with 
domestic mills bidding about cents per 
bushel over prices exporters were willing 
to pay, the export movement was of small 


fresh receipts. It is supposed that, 


|line with the tendency of storage holders 


of all~kinds to accept small profits, an 


additional advance will cause owners to | 


dip more heavily into storage stocks and 
thus bring competition for fresh receipts. 

Receipts of dressed poultry at leading 
markets in recent weeks have exceeded 
those of the corresponding time last year 
and for the five-year average. Demand 


was rather sluggish—apparently about 10! 


per cent less than it was a year ago. In 
view of these conditions dealers showed 
inclination to operate rather cautiously. 
Prices tended downward with declines of 


2 to 4 cents from the highest prices of | 


August. Losses were heavy on chickens 
of light to medium weights. At prevailing 
levels prices of poultry are/not far from 
those of a year ago on nearly all classes, 
with the exception of fowi, which are 
slightly lower. 


Liberal Supplies of 
Fruit and Vegetables 


Although carlot shipments of fruits and 
vegetables are lighter than in correspond- 
ing weeks last season, most markets have 
liberal supplies from local sources. De- 
mand is not very brisk and general price 
trend was downward around the first of 
the month. Potatoes, onions, apples and 
peaches showed numerous declines, mostly 
5 to 15 cents per bushel or per 100 pounds. 
A few lines of produce compare well with 
market position of last year but, in gen- 
eral, the price range is from one-half to 
three-quarters that of a year ago on the 
various kinds of perishable produce. The 
main crop cabbage season opened with 
supplies limited, production light, in some 
midwestern districts, and prices holding 
steady. Prices of cantaloupes also are 
well maintained as the season draws to- 
ward the end. 


volume. Soft Winter wheat markets were | 


generally steady. Some sprouting damage 
was reported in receipts at midwestern 
centers. Marketings of Spring wheat in- 
creased moderately but growers are not 


Prices of potatoes weakened somewhat 
further and shippers are receiving well 
below $1 per 100 pounds in porducing sec- 
tions. Prices on sales for August delivery 


By Manufacturing | 
_ Plants Analyzed 


| 
More Than Four-fifths of 
| Sales Are Made to Users, 


According to Survey Made 
By Census Bureau 


Revised Trade Practice Riles | 





Usurping of Designs, Styles or Patterns of 
Competitors Condemned by the Trade | 





| 


Usurping of designs, styles, or patterns/the embroidery industry follows in full | 
originated by a competitor and appro-| text: 
|priating them for one’s own use within A trade practice conference for the em- 
one year after such origination is con-jbroidery industry was held in West New | 
|demned by the embroidery industry in | York, N. J., May 24, 1930, under the direc- | 
| trade practice rules given final approval | tion of Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch, | 





More than four-fifths of the sales by 
‘manufacturing plants engaged primarily 
in making motor vehicle bodies and parts 
are made to users (manufacturers of com- 
plete automobiles, operators of fleets of 
trucks, private owners, etc.) according to 
a statement just issued by the Bureau of 
the Census, which follows in full text: 

Data collected for the Census of Dis- 
tribution show that of the total sales by 


the manufacturing plants in 1929, amount- | 


ing to $1.314,936,000, 83.8 per cent, or $1,- 
102,560,000, was sold in this way. (This 
classification may include some interplant 
transfers, for a few of the manufactur- 
jing plants reported such transfers as sales 
to industrial users.) 

Sales to Wholesale Branches 


Manufacturing plants sold 1.8 per cent, 
; Or $23,105,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches for resale to dealers 
and industrial users. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: To wholesalers, 10.8 per cent, or 
$142,232,000; to retailers, 3.6 per cent, or 
$47,039,000. 

Of the above sales to dealers and indus- 
trial users $33,066,000 was made through 
manufacturers’ agents, selling agents, 
brokers or commission houses. One hun- 
dred nineteen manufacturing plants sold 
through such agents, 28 of them selling 
| their entire output in this way. 

The total sales as Shown above are 
$223,008,000 less than the value of products 
reported by the Census of Manufactures. 
This difference is explained by the fol- 
lowing facts: Interplant transfers re- 


ported amounted to $209,945,000; and con-| 


tract work (labor performed on materials 
owned by others) and custom and repair 
work amounted to $13,063,000. None of 
| these items are included in sales. 


by the industry following redrafting by | of the Federal Trade Commission, assisted 
|the Federal Trade Commission, the Com-|by M. Markham Flannery, Director of 
/mission announced as of Aug. 31. | Trade Practice Conferences. . 
| The rules were originally drawn by the| After a brief description of the objects 
|industry in conference with the Commis- | and purposes of the trade practice confer- 
/sion in May, 1930, at which 50 per cent | ence for this industry, the conference dis- 
lof the industry by volume of business cussed and adopted 13 resolutions dealing 
| was represented. — with various trade or business practices. 
| The Commission's announcement, in-| The Commission has directed that no- 
corporating its statement to the industry, | tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
|follows in full text: ing trade practice conference rules the 
Sh s ted | form in which they appear in the Com- 
Changes Sugges ‘ ‘mission's official statement be followed 
Members of the embroidery industry, | with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
operating principally in New Jersey, have | bering, and lettering. 
accepted their trade practice conference | Revisions in Group I 
rules following a number of changes sug- | Gr s 2% 
gested by the Federal Trade Commission.|_ Group I: Rule 1—The Commission ap- 
The rules were originally adopted at a| Proved Resolution 1 as adopted by the 
‘trade practice conference held in West | Mdustry which reads as follows: 
The selling of goods below cost with 


New York, N. J., May 24, 1930. giz the intent and with the effect of injuring 

Rules approved by the Commission and | 4 competitor and where the effect may 
designated Group I refer to such practices | he to substantially lessen competition or 
as selling goods below cost; giving money |tenq to create a monopoly or to unrea- 
or anything of value to representatives Of | sonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 


customers or competitors’ customers; pratice.” 
maliciously enticing away employes of Rule 2—The Commission substituted 
competitors; defamation of competitors; | and approved the following for Resolution 


imitation of trade marks, trade names, or 
slogans; circularization of threats of suit “Directly or indirectly to give or per- 
for infringement of patent, trade mark Or | mit to be given or ofier to give money 
| copyright among customers of competitors; | or anything of value to agents, employes, 
obtaining information from competitors | oy representatives of customers or pros- 
concerning their businesses by false or 
misleading representations or by false im-|or representatives of competitors’ cus- 
personations of one in authority; selling | tomers or prospective customers, without 
any product by false means or device; | the knowledge of their employers or prin- 
secret payment of rebates; maliciously in- | cjpals, as an inducement to influence their 
ducing breach of existing contracts be-| employers or principals to purchase or 
tween competitors and their customers; | contract to purchase industry products 
and advertising that a concern is a manu- | from the maker of such gift or offer, or 
| facturer and owner or operator of a mill | to influence such employers or principals 
or producing company, when such concern |to refrain from dealing or contracting 
actually does not so control a mill or pro-|to deal with competitors, is an unfair 


2 as adopted by the industfy: 


péctive customers or to agents, employes, | 


Rye Stocks Alone 


Show Decline in 
Store and Afloat 


Commercial Supplies of 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Bar- 
ley and Flax Increase Dur- 
ing Weekly Period 


Commercial stocks of wheat, corn, oats, 
barley and flax in store and afloat at 
the principal United States markets were 


larger Aug. 29 than Aug. 22, while stocks 
of rye were smaller, the Department of 
Agriculture stated Sept. 2. Stocks Aug. 
29 and Aug. 22, respectively, were reported 
as follows by the Department, in bushels: 

Wheat, 261,189,000 and 254,862,000; corn, 
9,064,000 and 8,582,000; oats, 15,032,000 and 
14,502 000; rye, 9,406,000 and 9,602,000; bar=- 
ley, 7,092,000 and 6,928,000; flax, 745,000 
and 613,000. Stocks one year ago were: 
Wheat, 201,319,000; corn, 4,220,000; oats, 
25,844,000; rye, 14,248,000; barley, 10,945,< 
000; flax, 467,000. 

There were also 6,228,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at 
United States markets Aug. 29, compared 
with 5,456,000 Aug. 22 and 12,603,000 a 
year ago; and 32,554,000 bushels of United 
States wheat in store in bond at Canadian 
markets Aug. 29, compared with 32,280,000 
Aug. 22 and 3,812,000 a year ago. 





or embarrassing competitors in their busie 
nesses is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 4.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolu- 
tion 4 as adopted by the industry: 

“The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable con- 
duct, inability to perform contracts, ques- 
tionable credit standing, or by other false 
representations, or the false disparage- 
ment of the grade or quality of their 
goods, with the tendency gnd capacity to 
mislead or deceive purchasers or pros- 
pective purchasers, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 
| Rule 5.—The Commission substituted 


including Michigan, | 


declined 2 to 7 cents on various kinds 
on the Chicago Potato Exchange. 


Sweet potatoes are in moderate supply 
jas yet in the large markets except Kansas 
City and Philadelphia, but demand is slow 
and price changes slant generally down- 
ward, 
level near the first of the month. 


yet shipping freely. Canadian wheat mar- 
kets held about steady. 


Sharp Advance Noted 
At Markets for Corn 


Corn markets advanced sharply near 
the end of August influenced reports of 
unfavorable conditions in western corn 
areas as a result of continued dry weather. 
Much of the trouble occurred in the Upper 
Lakes region but the crop in northern 
Iowa also was seriously damaged. In other 
sections rains have improved prospects. 
Marketings are relatively light but ship- 
ments increased with recent price gains. 

While domestic demands for feedstuffs 
has shown little improvement during the 
past month, export demand has_ been 
somewhat better although still at low} 
level. Prices of wheat feeds declined 50 
cents to $1 per ton in late August. De- 
mand, and also the supply continue light. 
Production of wheat feeds has decreased 
since July as compared with a year ago 
Cottonseed meal continues to decline. The 
new crop is several weeks late and mills | 
are still shipping old-crop meal. Southern | 
Texas mills were reported selling for ex- 
port. Linseed meal prices were unchanged | 
to slightly lower. Corn feeds, including 
gluten feed and meal and white and yel- 
low hominy, were steady or, in some mar- 
kets, slightly lower. Alfalfa meal has re- 
mained fairly steady recently and for a 
month past. A fairly good demand was 
reported for tankage at lower prices. | 
Sugar beet feeds are lower in competition 
with other feeds. 


Price changes in the cotton market were 
narrow in late August on account of in- 
difference on the part of buyers. The 
movement of new-crop cotton continued 
light—only about 90,000 bales were ginned 
before the middle of August compared 
with over 500,000 bales for the same pe- 
riod last year and over 300,000 for the 
corresponding time the year before. Prices 
were a shade higher the last week of 
August but average is about 4 cents be- 
low that of correspondig date last sea-| 
son. According to the Bureau of the} 
Census about 300,000 more cotton-spinning 
plants were in operation during last July | 
than in July, 1930. Exports continue at 
less than half the rate of corresponding 
weeks last season. 





Supply of Cattle 
Liberal at Chicago 


An excessive supply of good and choice 
cattle at Chicago weakened the market 
near the end of August. Strictly good and 
choice yearlings sold a little lower but 
declines of weighty bullocks amounted to 
50 cents and sometimes more. Some sales 
of choice yearling steers and heifers} 
grading good to better were at unchanged | 
prices on account of the comparative | 
scarcity of such kinds. Prices of stockers 
and feeders were slightly lower for the 
common and medium grade kinds. 

The hog market at Chicago still tended 
downward near the first of the month 
although declines were irregular and did 
not apply to the heavier weights. In- 
creased receipts, particularly of the light 
weight hogs, and a falling off in shipping 
demand were the main contributing fac- 
tors in the general weakness. The per- 
centage of packing sows has been de- 
crasing during the past three weeks.! 
Average price of hogs at Chicago last} 
week was $5.61. | 

Lighter receipts helped the lamb mar- | 
ket gradually to regain some of the pre-/} 
ceding lossses. The broad demand for! 
feeding lambs was another favorable con- | 
dition. The country-ward movement of 
thin range lambs expanded materially. 
Top for the last week of August on native 
lambs was $8.40. Best price on feeder | 
stock was $5.75. Fat ewes sold as low as| 
$1 to $2. | 

Actual trading in fleeced wools was very 
limited in eastern markets, nevertheless 
the undertone was considered strong. 
Prices of territory wools, as in fleeced 
wools, were largely unchanged. The trade 
appears confident regarding the market 
position. | 


Little Change Noted 
In Markets for Eggs 


The butter markets continued unsettled 
near Sept. 1. Prices declined a little and 
then recovered. A disturbing feature was 
the sale of some holdings of cold storage 
butter in response to the higher prices 
of recent weeks. Holders seem inclined 
to take small profits rather than wait for 
price advances later in the season. Re- 
sult of storage competition was more or 
less neglect of fresh supplies and.a tend- | 
ency to accumulation, but on the whole, 
clearance was fairly satisfactory and mar- 
ket position quite well maintained. But- 
ter production is still decreasing but not 
so fast as it was during the time of ex- 
treme drought, in many dairy sections. 
Production in the Dakotas, Wisconsin, 
| Minnesota and Iowa was reported becom- 
ing Jess each week but not so rapidly as 
heretofore. 

The usual tendency of the egg market to 
advance in late Summer and early Fall 
is still in evidence, but recent changes 
have been small and there was not much 
change during August except near the end 
lof the month on most desirable grades of 





although Chicago quoted higher’ 


hen the 


ducing company. 
Type of Plants Covered | Other Rules Accepted 

There are 1,154 manunfacturing plants! Other rules accepted by the Commission 
engaged primarily in making motor-vehi-| gs expressions of the trade and placed in 
cle bodies of all types (not including | Group II cover such matters as usurpation 
complete chassis), and motor-vehicle parts, | of designs and styles; arbitration; and a 


such as gears, tops, wheels, radiators, | committee on trade practices. 
[Continued on Page 6, 


Column 1.) ‘he Commission’s officialkstatement to 


right one 
comes along... 


You wonder why you 
wasted time on the others! 


This been-waiting-all-my-life feeling 
has hit millions of smokers, men and 
women both ...when they broke open 
their first Chesterfield package and 


caught its more pleasing aroma 


they lighted their first Chesterfield and 
knew, that minute, that it was milder— 


not sharp or biting. 


And after a few puffs, they knew that 
Here were the 


cigarettes they had always hoped for, 


the taste was better. 


and looked for. 


trade practice.” q 4 the folew f Resol 
Enticing of Employes | and approve e fo owing for Resolue 

Rule 3.—The Commission substituted | 407 5 as ee ae ain 
;and approved the following for Resolu- | ne Be . as f id < 
| tion 3 as adopted by the industry: names, slogans, or other marks of identi- 
; . | fication of competitors, having the tend< 


| “Maliciously enticing away the em-| . , ; 
ployes of competitors with the purpose |¢M¢Y and capacity to mislead or deceive 
and effect of unduly hampering, injuring, | [Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 





Here were the cigarettes that 
satisfy! Satisfy—that’s the word 
that “fits.” 

The right tobaccos—the CHESTER- 
FIELD kind of tobaccos, Domestic and 
Turkish—cured and aged, blended and 
cross-blended in the right way. Every- 
thing that goes into Chesterfield is the 
best that money can buy and that science 
knows about. The paper is just right. 
Everything about them is just right. 
Notice the difference. 

They Satisfy...and—they’re milder. 
Smoke as many as you like! 


...when 


GOOD . .. they’ve got to be good! 


© 1931, Liccert & Myers ToBacco Co. 
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Claims of Patent Rvings 


For Mine Device 


Ordered Divided 


Applicant Is Instructed to 
File Separate Petitions 
Where Field of Search 
Might Be Limited 


EX PARTE HOLMES. 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 





Application resulting in Patent No. 
1720364, July 9, 1929. : 

Appeal from Examiners in Chief. 

H. H. Buss and CusHMAN, Bryant & 


Darsy for appellant. 
Memorandum Opinion 


Kinnan, First Assistant Commissioner.— | 
Applicant has appealed from the decision | 
of the Examiners in Chief affirming that | 
of the Examiner requiring division be- 
tween the group of claims 1 to 9, in- | 
clusive, and 16, directed to an electric mo- 
tor structure and the group of claims 
10 to 15, inclusive, drawn more specifically 
to a mining machine. ’ 

The following claims are illustrative of 
the two groups: 

7. A mining machine having an electric 
motor, an enclosure therefor having fiame- 

proof inlets and outlets communicating with 
the atsmosphere, a main frame secured to 
said enclosure, 
carried by said 
by said motor, 
said main frame 





power transmission means 
main frame and driven 

enclosing chambers in 
disposed on opposite 
sides of said motor and communicating 
with said enclosure, a controller for said 
motor in one of said chambers, a resistance 
for the motor in another of said chambers, 
and conductors for said controller, resist- 
ance and motor. 

10. A flame proof electric mining machine 
comprising an electric motor, control means 
therefor, cutting and feeding mechanism in- 
cluding transmission mechanism connected 
to said motor, said elements being so dis- 
posed and enclosed as to produce a substan- 
tially smooth surfaced machine body of 
substantially the cross section of the motor 

* casing, and means for rendering said motor 
and said control means fiame proof located 
substantially within the cross sectional lim- 
its of said body. 


Delays Are Cited 

The history ot this application reveals 
an unusual delay in its progress through 
this Office since it has been pending over 
12 years. It is thought the applicant 
should seek to promptly bring its prosecu- 
tion to a close. 

The disclosure of the application relates 
to a flame-proof mining machine. It is 
to be observed that claim 7 and the other 
claims in the first group, although men- 
joning a mining machine in the preamble, 
zecite as elements only motor structure 
of general application and those features 
of construction which are provided to pre- 
vent sparks produced by the motor {rom | 
igniting gas which may surround the 
motor in the place where it is used, 
whereas claim 10 and the other claims of 
the second group recite not only the motor 
and its protective means, but also include 
the cutting and feeding mechanism of the 
mining machine and recite frame struc- 
ture which is of special use only in a min- 
ing machine where it is desirable to con- 
fine the limits of the frame structure 
within the cross sectional area bounded 
by the coal cutting mechanism. 

Claims Compared 

Appellant admits that the second group | 
of claims contains limitations which might 
limit the field of search of these claims 
more narrowly than the first group, and 
that in such case a requirement for divi- 
sion so as to make it more convenient for 
the Office in searching such claims is quite 
proper where no injury may come to the 
applicant as a result thereof. However, 
appellant contends that in the present 
case the two groups of claims are so 
closely related that there is grave danger 
of a holding of double patenting, should 
two applications be submitted and two 
patents issue. 

Nevertheless, the additions of the ele- 
ments and features of the second group | 
of claims to those covered by the first 
group either do or do not involve inven- 
tion. If they do involve invention, that 
invention is sufficient to support a secend 
patent, and if they do not applicant is 
not entitled to claims therefor over the 
allowable claims of the first group either 
in a separate application or in the present 
application. 

Patentability Discussed 

The patentability of the two groups of 
claims should accordingly be determined 
in separate applications more particularly 
as the structures claimed are separately 
classified in the office and may well be 
said to have attained a distinct status in 
the art. It seems obvious the manufac- 
turer of electric motors would not be 
likely to manufacture mining machines 
and the manufacturer of the latter would 
be quite likely to obtain the electric mo- 
tors to be used with the mining machines 
from a separate manufacturer. It is fair 
to hold, therefore, the subject matter ol 
the two groups of claims are structures 
of separate manufacture and sale. ; 

The decision of the Examiners in Chief 
is affirmed. 


Selling of Parts for Autos 
By Factories Is Analyzed 


{Continued from Page 5.| 
bumpers, axles, clutches, shock absorbers, | 
windshields, rims, frames, horns, wind- | 
shield wipers, and sheet metal for fenders, 
dust shields, hoods, bonnets, etc. Nine of 
these plants transferred their entire out- 
put to other plants of the same company. 

This report shows the sales channels 
used by the other 1,145 plants. (The man- 
ufacture of certain other assemblies and 
parts—notably engines, motors, tires, igni- 
tion apparatus, springs, batteries, and 
starting and lighting systems—is not in- 
cluded in this industry. Also, where a 
manufacturer makes various motor-vehicle 
parts in his main plant and assembles 
them into complete vehicles at branches, 
the main plant is classified in the bodies- 
and-parts industry, and the branches in 
the motor-vehicle industry.) 


Crime Prevalence in July 
Exceeds Figure for June 


{Continued from Page 1.| 
8.221. That city also was the one in which 
the greatest number of murders was com- 
mitted, the figure reaching 31. 

The city in which the next highest num- 
ber of crimes was committed during the 
month of July, as well as that in which 
the next highest number of murders oc- 
curred was Detroit, Mich., there being a 
total of 3,187 offenses, 12 of which were 
murders. Although there were only nine 
murders of 1,702 offenses committed in 
Cleveland, Ohio, there were 10 murders 
out of $1,050 offenses committed in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and 11 murders out of 1,416 
offenses committed in St. Louis, Mo. Other 
high figures were: San Francisco, Calif., 
1,376 offenses, 5 murders; Distriet of Co- 
ljumbia, 1,147 offenses, 3 murders 

Although Seattle, Wash., was the ninth 
high city on the list in the total number 
of crimes committed during the month, 
there were no murders out of the 978 of- 
fenses committe. On the other hand, Fort 
Worth, Tex., with only 465 crimes com- 
mitted during the,month was the scene 
of nine murders, and Baltimore, Md., with 
only 773 cyimes committed reported eight 
murders. 











Clarified — 
In Import Dumping 


Assistant Sécretaries of the 
Treasury Held to Lack Right | 
To Make Such Findings | 


New York, Sept. 2.—Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Treasury have no authority | 
under the statutes to make findings of 
dumping covering imported produets, ac- 
cording to a reappraisement decision by 
Judge Tilson of the United States Cus-| 
toms Court. 

Appeals from a finding of dumping cov- | 
ering wheat fleur, imported at the port | 
of Buffalo, by C. J. Tower & Sons, are 
sustained in favor of the importers. The 
court rules that finding of dumping in this | 
case, made by an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, was illegal, void and null. 

The proper value of the wheat flour, for | 
dutiable purposes, is held to be the value, | 








as found by the appraising officers, less 
any amount added by the appraiser by 
reason of the dumping order. 

Summarizing his opinion in the case, 
Judge Tilson writes: 

“On a matter so important as a finding | 
of dumping under section 201 (a) of the! 
Antidumping Act of 1921, I cannot help 
but feel that if Congress had intended 
to extend the authority to make such a 
finding of dumping to the Assistant Sec- 
ietaries of the Treasury, that it would 
have so stated in express words.” (Re- 
appraisements 13293-A, etc.) 


Federal Tax Case 


On Royalty From 
State Oil Leases 


Government Appeals Deci- 
sion Involving Annual 
Levy of Approximately 


$12,000,000 


The Federal Government should be per- 
mitted to tax profits derived by a private 
corporation from the sale of oil and gas 
produced under an Oklahoma oil lease, a 
petition just filed in the Supreme Court 
of the United States asserts. The case 
is a test case and, according to the peti- 
tion, involves annual taxes of approxi- 
mately $12,000,000. 


This estimate is based on the value of 
oil royalties received by the States of New | 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas, and would! 
be increased by an increase in the price 
of oil, the petition explained. 


Questions Pewer 


The case is entitled Burnet v. Coronado 
Oil & Gas Co., No. 341. The Govern- 
ment’s statement as to its reasons for 
granting the writ follow in full text: 


This case involves the extent of the 
implied constitutional limitation upon the 
power of the United States to tax agencies 
or instrumentalities of the States, and 
particularly the question whether income 
from sales made by a private corporation | 
of oil taken from lands leased from a 
State is exempt from Federal taxation. 


It is common knowledge that many 
States lease large tracts of State lands 
to private parties; that such leases are 
sought in the expectation of profit from 
the sale of ore, coal, oil and other val- 
uable products of the land, and that the 
recovery and sale of such products under 
leases of State lands often result in very 
substantial profits to the lessees. 


The exemption from Federal taxation 
of profits derived by the lessees of State 
lands materially affects the revenue of the 
United States and the case is of general 
importance in the administration of the 
Federal taxing statutes. 


Decision Never Given 


The precise question has never been de- 
cided by this court. It was presented and 
argued in Group No. 1 Oil Corporation v. 
Bass, 283 U. 8. 279. But decision in that 
case was predicated upon rulings of the 
Supreme Court of Texas to the effect that 
the lease there in question was a sale of 
oil and gas in place. 

The issue is now pending before the 
Court of Claims in Ernest Whitworth Mar- 
land v. United Siates, No. K-322 ‘(Okla- 
homa State oil lands), and is also before 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia in Bear Canyon Coal Co. v. 
Commissioner, No. 5051 ‘Colorado State 
coal Jands.) 


We believe the decision below is con- 


trary to the ruling of this court in Forbes | 
v. Gracey, 4 Otto, 762, and a departure | 
this | 
court in Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 | 


from the principles laid down by 


U. 8. 514; Gromer vy. Standard Dredging 
Co., 224 U. S. 362; Baltimore Shipbuilding 


Co. v. Baltimore, 195 U. S. 375, and the! 
cases following them, many of which are | 


cited in the brief, and that {t is the re- 
sult of a misapplication of the decision 
of the court in Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 257 
U. S. 501. 


Evasion of Gasoline Tax 
To Be Studied in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Sept, 2. 


Governor Louis L. Emmerson has an- 
nounced his readiness to appoint a fact- 


finding commission to survey the Illinois; 


motor fuel industry to eliminate gasoline 
“bootlegging.” The State auditor will also 
be requested to audit and* tabulate the 


books and records of the oil distributors | 


and transportation companies, ihe Gov- 
ernor has advised Director Kinney of the 
Department of Finance, who suggested ap- 
pointment of the commission. 


Director Kinney suggested that the com-| 
mission be composed of a representative | 
of the gas tax evasion committee, formed | 


by leaders of the petroleum industry to 


enforce the law; a representative of the, 


Depariment of Finance, and a_ public 


nated by the Governor. 





Tax for Unemployment 
Relief Urged in New York 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 2. 
A bill proposing a gross sales tax of 5 
per cent has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature by Senator Thomas F. 
Burchill (Dem.), of New York City. Un- 
der the terms of the bill, the tax would 
be paid monthly and the entire proceeds 
used for unemployment relief. The act 
would remain in force until annulled by 
proclamation of the Governor. Senator 
Burchill estimated that the tax would 
yield approximately $150,000,000 a year. 


Pennsylvania Gasoline Tax 
Deductible in Income Levy 


Under the Federal income tax law and 
regulations, the Pennsylvania gasoline tax 
i: deductible in the income tax return of 
the distributor who pays it and to whom it 
is not refunded. The Income Tax Unit. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, has so held 
| (I, T. 2587). 


out. 


| tion 121': 
| Carolina of 1931. 


“= —+. 


North Carolina Levy on Peddlers 
From Other States Is Ruled Invalid | 


Tax Imposed on Trucks Belonging to Persons Not Having 
Permanent Place of Business Within the State Held by 
Court to Be Discriminatory 


CuaRLOTTE, N. C. 


B. M. GRAMLING, SUING ON BEHALF OF HIM- 
SELF AND ALL OTHERS SIMILARLY SITUATED 
v. ‘ 

A. J. MAXWELL, COMMISSIONER OF REVENUE 
OF THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
On application for interlocutory injunc- 

tion, 

Rosert R. REYNOLDS, Wm. B. Snow and 
NICHOLLS, WycHE & RusseLL (Wm. B. 
Snow, C. C. Wycue and Donato Rus- 
SELL on brief) for complainant; DENNIS 
G. Brummirtt, Attorney General of North 
Carolina, for defendant. 

Before Parker, Circuit Judge, and Wat- 
KINS and Wess, District Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 19, 1931 
Parker, Circuit Judge—This is a suit 
to enjoin the Commissioner of Revenue 
of the State of North Carolina from en- 
frocing against complainant and _ those 


| conditions of their sale by a certain class 


similarly situated the provisions of sec- | 


of the Revenue Act of North 

Complainant is the owner of a large 
peach orchard in the State of South Car- 
olina, and during the season when peaches 
are ripening he operates 100 trucks in sell- 
ing peaches in the western part of North 
Carolina, where there is no peach-growing 
industry. He has no permanent place of 
business in North Carolina, but peddles 
or sells the peaches from trucks. 

The Commissioner of Revenue asserts 
that complainant is liable for a tax of $50 
on each truck so operated and was threat- 
ening to collect such tax from complainant 
and enforce against him the penalties pro- 
vided by the act, when complainant insti- 


tuted this suit and obtained a temporary | 


restraining order from the district judge. 

A court of three judges was then con- 
vened pursuant to section 266 of tne Ju- 
dicial Code, and an application for an in- 
terlocutory injunction to restrain the en- 
forcement of the statute has been heard 
upon the bill and answer. 

The sections of the statute, the enforce- 
ment of which complainant seeks to en- 
join, are as follows: 
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| selves; 
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Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


* 
Promulgated Sept. 2 

Armstrong Cork Company, Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Company, Armstrong 
Cork Products Company, R. W. Mc- 
Cready Company, Armstrong Cork Co. 
of Spain, Armstrong Development Com- 
pany. Dockets Nos. 23617, 36395, 36396, 
| 36397, 36398 and 36399. 
The petitioners, which kept their 
books of account and made their in- 
come tax returns on the accrual basis, 
were adv.sed in 1923 that their French 
branch had paid certain taxes for the 
years 1918, 1919 and 1920 and during 
the year 1922. Held, that the amount 
of these taxes was not a proper de- 
duction in computing net income for 

the year 1923. ~ an 


z 











peddlers of merchandise, but exempting , State operating to the disadvantage of the 
from the tax persons selling goods which | products of other States when introduced 
were the growth, product or manufacture |into the first-mentionad State is, in effect, | 
of the State. 'a regulation in restraint of commerce | 

In holding the tax void as being in con- | among the States, and as such is a usurpa- 
flict with the commerce clause of the Con-|tion of the power conferred by the Con- 
stitution, the court, speaking through Mr. stitution upon the Congress of the United 
Justice F‘eld, said: States. . | Rep. 481, 487: 

“The license tax exacted by the State| In Walling v. Michigan, supra, the Su-| 
of Missouri from dealerg in goods which |Preme Court quoted with approval the 
are not the product or manufacture of the | following pertinent language from the 
State, before they can be sold from place |OPinion in State v. North & Scott 27 Mis- 
to place within the State, must be re- Souri 464: 
garded as a tax upon such goods them- “But, whatever may be the motive for 
and the question presented is,|the tax, whether revenue, restriction, re- 
whether legislation thus discriminating taliation, or protection of domestic manu- 
against the products of other States in the factures, it is equally a regulation of com-| 
merce, and in effect an exercise of the 
power of laying duties on imports, and | 
its exercise by the States is entirely at 
war with the spirit of the Constitution, 
and would render vain and nugatory the 
power granted to Congress in relation to 
those subjects. 

“Can any power more destructive to the | 
tinion and harmony of the States be ex- 





cense fees. 


of dealers is valid under the 
of the United States. * * 
“The power which insures uniformity of 
commercial regulation must cover the 
property which is transported ag an article 
of commerce from hostile or ‘interfering 
legislation, until it has mingled with and} 
become a part of the general property of 


Constitution 


tent. 


Intent of Legislature 
Given Consideration 


the country, and subjected like it to sim- ercised than that of imposing discrimi-| intent of th : ‘ . 
: i : ; e legis] h he persons 
ilar protection, and to no greater bur- | nating taxes or duties on imports from described in = pe ete ae “aonia not 
dens. other States? Whatever may be the mo- ; 


pay license fees in any event. 


“If, at any time before it has thus be- is more than a matter of detail. 


come incorporated into the mass of prop- 
erty of the State, or Nation, it can be 
subjected to any réstrictions by State leg- 
islation, the object of investing the con- 
trol in Congress may be entirely defeated. 

“If Missouri cgn require a license tax for 
the sale by traveling dealers of goods 
which are the growth, product, or manu- 
facture of other States or countries, it 
may require such licensé tax as a con- 
dition of their sale from ordinary mer- 
chants, and the amount of the tax will be 
a matter resting exclusively in its discre- 
tion. 


tive for such taxes, they cannot fail to 
beget irritation and to lead to retailiation; 
and it is not difficult to foresee that an 
indulgence in such a course of legislation 
must inflame and produce a state of feel- 
ing that would seek its gratification in 
any measures regardless of the conse- 
quences.” 


license fees. 


; ture therein enacted should not pay 
cense fees, 


Sections of Statute 
‘Authorizing the Tax 


It is said that the tax complained of is| 
imposed by subsection (a) of section 121'% 
of the statute and that the exemption to 
persons selling fruits and vegetables grown 
within the State is given by subsection 
(b); and it is argued that, if this exemp- 
tion creates a discrimination, the result 
is that not the tax but the exemption is 
void, since the Act contains a provision 


lative 


be imposed.” 


|as follows: 
Possibility of Discrimination 


In Legislation Is Cited 


“The power of the State to exact a 
license ta:: of any amount being ad- 


2 invalid exceptions or provisos. 
mitted, no authority would remain in the 3 t 





| Mitchell 97 Me. 66, 53 Atl. 887, 94 Am. St. 


“It may be suggested, that even if the! 
clause cited be unconstitutional, the rest | 
of the statute may not be and that, the 
attempted exemption being of no force, all 
persons, including all those persons de- 
scribed in that clause as well as the de- 
fendant, are equally liable to pay the li- 


“It is true that in some cases one sec- 
tion or provision of a statute may be held 
unconstitutional without invalidating the 
whole statute, but that cannot be done 
when it would violate the legislative in- 


“In this case it evidently was the clear 


That clause 
It is an 
integral part of the statute and affecting 
all that part requiring the payment of 


“To hold that because of the invalidity 
of that section the persons the Legisla- 
li- 
must nevertheless pay such 
fees, is to violate a clearly expressed legis- 
intent—is to impose burdens the 
Legislature explicity declared should not 


The principles of law applicable in such 
& case are well stated in 6 R. C. L. 129 


“One important class of cases in which 
questions as to the severability of valid 
and invalid portions of an act, and the 
determination of the legislative intent are 
involved, consists of statutes containing 


}is clearly unconstitutional, in that it dis- 
| criminates again.t and burdens interstate 
|}commerce and that equity has jurisdiction 


|of avoiding a multiplicity of suits. 


| peddlers 
spirited citizen of the State to be desig- | against the products of other States. 
|do so, 


If such tax is added to or 
{made a part of the business expense of 
the distributor, it can not be deducted by 

im separately as a tax, the ruling pointed 


that the unconstitutionality of any of its 


United States or in this court to control provisions shall not be held to affect the 


Section 12114. Peddlers of Fruits and Vege- 


tables.—(a) Any person, firm or corporation |its action, however unreasonable or op- others. 

who or wh#®h shall carry on the business pressive. Imposts operating as an abso- It is clear, however, that subsections 
of selling or offering for sale fresh fish, ieee lute exclusion of the goods would be pos- (a) and (b) cannot be treated as inde- 
oe at = 5 cae Siaee of ,Sible, and all the evils of discriminating pendent sections of the act, but must be 
business in this State. shall apply for in State legislation, favorable to the interests! read together. Subsection (a) imposing 
advance and procure from the Commisioner Of one State and injurious to the interests the tax is followed by subsection (b), 


of Revenue a State license, for each truck 
operated. and shall pay for such license a 
tax of fifty dollars ($50.00). 

(b) This section shall not apply to those 
persons, firms or corporations selling or 


of other States and countries, which ex- 
isted previous to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, might follow, and the experi- 
ence of the last 15 years shows would 


which provides that the tax Shall not ap- 
ply to persons selling fruits and vege- 
tables grown within the State. 

There is thus no tax imposed upon such 


offering for sale fruits and or vegetables, if follow, from the action of some of the persons by the statute; and if the State 

such fruits and or vegetables are oro na 'Stotes.” were to attempt to collect the tax from 
St > 7 » fres s k the ‘ j j 

ae See ae ene os h fish taken in ln Darnell v. Memphis, supra, the court them, it would be a sufficient answer that 


(c) Cities and towns may levy a license 
tax on the business taxed in this section 
not in excess of that levied by the State. 
No county may levy any license tax under 
this section. 

(d) Any person, firm or corporation vio- 
lating any of the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall be fined or imprisoned in 
the discretion of the court: Provided, the 
fine shall not be less than twenty (20%) 
per cent of the tax in addition to the tax 
and costs, 


Other Individuals 


Interested in Suit 


Complainant filed his suit in behalf of 
himself and others similarly situated. He 
alleges in the bill that at least 400 other 
persons are in the same plight and con- 
dition that he is and that a hundred or 
more of these have contributed to the 
expense of the litigation and are directly 
interested therein. 

He further alleges that he and the 
others in behalf of whom the suit is 
brought will suffer irreparable damage un- | 
less given relief against the enforcement 
of the statute, as they are unable to pay 
the tdx and their crop of peaches will 
be lost to them unless they are allowed 
to sell through western North Carolina, 
which section, with eastern Tennessee, is 
the only practicable market that they have 
for their crop. = 

He attacks the section of the statute 
which we have quoted as violative of the 
commerce clause, as well as other provi- | 
sions of the Constitution of the United 
States, and invokes the equity jurisdic- 
tion of the court to prevent irreparable 
injury and to prevent a multiplicity. of 
suits. . 

The Comm.+ ‘oner 0° Revenue has filed 
answer denying that the section of the 
statute attacked is violative of constitu- 
tional provisions, and denying also juris- 
diction in equity to entertain the suit, on 
the ground that complainant has an ade- 
quate remedy at law under section 510 of 
chapter 427 of the Acts of 1931, which au- 
thorizes payment of a controverted tax 
under protest an: the institution of suit 
for its recovery. After careful considera- 
tion of the briefs and oral arguments we 
have reached the conclusion that the tax 


said, quoting from Walling v. Michigan, 
supra: 
“A discriminating tax 


the statute, by express provision, did .not 
apply to them. As was well said by the 
Supreme Court of Maine in State v. 


CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ALIENS—Deportation—Grounds—Alien sentenced more than once to term of im- 
prisonment of one year or more— 

An alien who pleaded guilty to two indictments, one in a single count and the 
other in two counts, and who was sentenced generally on the three counts to a 
term of seven years, the “sentence to run concurrently,” was not subject to de- 
portation for being “sentenced more than once to * * * a term of imprisonment” 
of one year or more, under the deportation provisions of the immigration law, 
since he was sentenced to only one term of imprisonment even though the court 
imposed several sentences and though the court could have reached the same result 
by dividing the sentence between the counts and cumulating the divisions, thereby 
making the statute applicable. 

Mignozzi, U. S. ex rel. v. Day, Comr. of Imm., etc.; C. C. A. 2, No. 401, July 7, 1931. 


imposed by a 





« 








CORPORATIONS—Stockholders—Constructive notice of book entries— 

A stockholder of a corporation is not charged with actual knowledge of the cor- 
poration’s business transactions merely because he is a stockholder, and entries 
in the books of the corporation are no more evidence against him than against 
| Strangers, in the absence of a showing that he had knowledge of the entries and 

assented thereto. 

Hughes v. Wachter, Executriz, etc.; N. Dak. Sup. Ct., Aug. 17, 1931. 





Decisions Published in’ Full Text in This Issue | 


GAS—Rates—Regulation by State Commission—Power of Commission to fix mini- 
mum rates—Constitutionality of statute— 

A Montana statute providing for the regulation of rates of public utilities by 
the Public Service Commission of such State is not, in so far as it empowers the 
Commission to fix minimum rates of a natural gas company, void on the ground 
that it deprives the company of its common law right to fix its minimum rates, 
its right of competition in the self-preservation of its property, its liberty to con- 
tract and its property without due process of law, in violation of he Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution, but the Commission must exercise such 
power reasonably and not arbitrarily and may not constitutionally fix a minimum 
rate which is so high that it will repel all patronage, destroy the utility's invest- 
ment and deprive it of property without due process of law.—Great Northern 
Utilities Co, v. Public Service Commission et al. (D. C., D. Mont.).—6 U. S. Daily, 
1525, Sept. 3, 1931. 


GAS—Rates—Regulation—Order of State Commission on fixing minimum rate— 
Validity of order— 

Where there were two natttral gas companies serving the inhabitants of a city 
in Montana and both of the companies had facilities sufficient for the supply of 
all the inhabitants, an order of the Public Service Commission of the State fixing 
as the minimum rate to be charged by one of the companies the same rate that 
was being charged by the other company, although the former company was charg- 
ing a lower rate, was void as to the former company, since conditions were such that 
both companies, in view of the limited field, could not survive, and the order, by 
prohibiting the former company from charging a lower rate in an effort to survive 
as against the competition of the other company in keeping with the rule of 
survival of the fittest, was unreasonable and void as to such former company.— 
Great Northern Utilities Co. v. Public Service Commission et al. (D. C., D. Mont.)— 
6 U.S. Daily, 1525, Sept. 3, 1931. 


to enjoin its enforcement on the ground 


Consideration Given 


To Constitutionality 

On the first question, the constitutional- 
ity of the tax, it is of course well set- 
tled that a State may impose a tax on 
those carrying on the business of ped- 
dlers, even though the goods sold may 
have been brought into the State in inter- 
state commerce, so long as there is no 
discrimination in the tax against the goods 
of other States. Howe Mach. Co. v. Gage, 
100 U. S. 676; Emert v. Missouri, 156 U. 5S. 
296; Kehrer v. Stewart, 197 U. S. 60; Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. v. Speed, 192 U. S. 
500; Wagnef v. Covington, 251 U. S., 95, 202. 

But the State may not, in its tax on! 
or other taxes, discriminate 
To 
is in effect to enact a protective 
tariff against the products of other States; | 
}and a tax which makes such discrimina- 
tion is violative of clause 3 of segtion 8 
oi the first article of the Constitution of 
| the United States, because it constitutes 
a burden upon interstate commerce. Wel- | 
ton v. Missouri, 91 U. S. 275; Howe Ma- | 


COMMON LAW—Adaptation to new conditions— 

The common law is not so conservative that it forbids that which has not been 
done before, since it does not prevent growth and progress and the extension of 
principles to new subjects and conditions—Great Northern Utilities Co. v. Public 
Service Commission et al. ‘(D. C., D. Mont.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1525, Sept. 3, 1931. 


Patents 
PATENTS—Joinder of inventions—Division of applications— 

Where one group of claims contains limitations which might limit field of search 
more narrowly than other group of claims, division is proper to make office search 
more convenient even if there is danger of double patenting in divisional applica- 
tions; if additional elements and features involve invention, separate patent should 
issue; if they do not involve invention, claims should not be allowed even in same 
application.—Ex parte Holmes. (Comr. Pats.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1524, Sept. 3, 1931. 


chine Co. v. Gage, supra; uy v. Balti- | — . a ‘ oo ener . 
more, 100 U. s. ast: oS - Virginia, | PATENTS—Joinder of inventions—Division of applications— 
103 U. S. 344; Walling ¥, Michigan 116 Division held properly required between claims which, while mentioning a mining 


machine in the preamble, recite as elements only motor structure of general ap- 
plication and features of construction provided for preventing sparks produced by 
the motor from igniting surrounding gas, and claims which include not only the 
motor and its protective means but also the cutting and feeding mechanism of the 
mining machine and frame structure of special use only with such a machine.— 
Ex parte Holmes. (Comr. Pats.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1524, Sept. 3, 1931. 


U. S. 446; Darnell v. Memphis, 208 U. S. | 
113; Bethlehem Motor Co. vy. Flynt, 256 
U. 8. 421. 

The rule is thus tersely stated by Mr. 
Justice Swayne in Howe Mach. Co. v. 
Gage, supra: | 

“A law which requires a license to be| 
taken out by peddlers who sell articles not | 
produced in the State, and requires no | 
such license with respect to those who! 
sell in the same way articles which are | 
produced in the State, is in conflict with 
the power of Congress to regulate com- | 


State Taxation 


NORTH CAROLINA—License taxes—Tax on trucks of nonresident peddlers— 
The North Carolina statute imposing a license tax of $50 on each truck operated 
in the State by peddlers of fruits and vegetables not maintaining a permanent 


saad ming Aor nations and among] place of business in the State is unconstitutional—Gramling v. Maxwell. (D. C., 
1e severa ales W. D. N. C.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1524, Se 3, 1931 

“This power applies to articles taken | Po SERS, SO: G eeEe 

trom one State into another, until ihey | = 


NORTH CAROLINA—License taxes—Discrimination against products of other 
States— 

A State may not, in its tax on peddlers, or other taxes, discriminate against the 
products of other States, since to do so is in effect to enact a protective tariff 
In the leading case of Welton vy. Mis-| against the products of other States; a tax which makes such a discrimination con- 
souri, supra, the Supreme Court dealt stitutes a burden upon interstate commerce and is unconstitutional.—Gramling 
with a State license tax imposed upon v. Maxwell. (D.C., W. D. N. C.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1524, Sept. 3, 1931. 


become mingled with and a part of the| 
property of the latter, and thereafter pro- 
tects such articles from any burden im- 
posed by reason of their foreign origin.” | 


“The general rule is that if such proviso 
operates to limit the scope of the act in such 
manner that by striking out the proviso, 
the remainder of the statute would have a 
broader scope either as to subject or terri- 
tory, then the whole act is invalid, be- 
cause such extended operation would not 
be in accordance with the legislative in- 


tent. 


“Instances of the application of this rule 
may be found in the case of statutes pro- 
hibiting trusts or combinations to fix prices 
restrict the production of articles of 
commerce, but excepting from the pro- 
hibitions all persons engaged in agriculture 
or horticulture; requiring all hawkers and 
but ex- 
empting all residents of a town who pay 
taxes amounting to $25 on their stock of 
and exempting designated cities 


ol 


peddlers to pay a license fee, 


goods; 
from the operation of a general law. 


Effect of Exception 
On Constitutionality 


“In all such cases the exception of a 
particular group from the provisions of a 
general statute may have been a material 
consideration with the Legislature in the 
passage of the act, and the courts may 
properly infer that it would not have been 
enacted if such group had not been ex- 
cluded from its operation and protected 


from its provisions.” 
And what was said by Mr. Justice Var 


Devanter in Davis v. Waliate, 257 U.S. 473, 
484, in dealing with a North Dakota stat- 
is applicable here. 


ute taxing 
Said he: 
“Where an excepting provision in a stat 


railroads, 


ute is found unconstitutional, courts very 
generally hold that this does not work an 
enlargemen; of the scope or operation of 


other provisions with which that provi 
sion was enacted and which it was in 
tended to qualify or restrain. 

“The reasoning on which the decision 
proceed is illustrated in State ex rel. Mc 


Neal v. Dombaugh, 20 Ohio St. 167, 174. 
In dealing with a contention that a stat- 


ute containing an unconstitutional pro 
viso should be construed as if the remain 
der stood alone, the court there said 


‘This would be to mutilate the section, and 


garble i's meaning. 


‘ The legislative inten 
tion must 


not be confounded with thei 


power to carry that intention into effect. 
To refuse to give force and vitality to a 
provision of law is one thing, and to re- 
fuse to read it is a very different thing. 
It is by a mere figure of speech that we 


Say an unconstitutional provision of a stat 
ute is “stricken out.” For all the purpose 
of construction it is to be regarded a 
part of the act. The meaning of the Leg 


islature must be gathered from all they 


have said, as well from that 
ireffectual for vant of power, 
that which is authorized by law.’” 
_And see Frost vy. Corporation Commis 
sion, 278 U. S: 515. 


which i 


Statutes Providing 


For Tax Recovery 
We come, then, to the question as to 


whether jurisdiction in equity must be 
denied on the ground that there is an ade- 
quate remedy at law. Defendant, as 


stated, relies upon the provisions of sec- 


tion 510 of the Revenue Act of 1931, whicl 
authorizes the payment under protest of ¢ 


controverted tax and suit for its recovery 
with a provision_that interest may be re- | 
; covered as well as principal, and that, ir 


the case of the recovery of a judgmen 


|for taxes paid the State, same shall be 
refunded by the State. 


é The statute pro 
vides a remedy available in the Federa 
courts as well as in the courts of 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


as from 


the 
State; and the right of a taxpayer to re- 
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New Regulations 
For Embroidery 
_ Trade Approved 
Revised Code Is Adopted by 

The Industry; Usurping 


Of Designs, Patterns and 
Styles Condemned 
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|purchasers or prospective purchasers, is 
jan unfair trade practice.” 


ule 6—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
|6 as adopted by the industry: 


“The circularization of threats of suit 
for infringement of patent or trade mark 
or copyright among customers of com- 
petitors, not made in good faith but for 
the purpose and with the effect of haras- 
sing and intimidating customers, is an un- 
fair trade practice.” 

Rule 7.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
9 as adopted by the industry: 

“Securing information from competi- 
{tors concerning their businesses by false 
or misleading statements or representa- 
tions or by false impersonations of one 
in authority and the wrongful use thereof 
to unduly hinder or stifle the competition 
of such competitors, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 

Rule 8—The Commission _ substituted 
and approved the following for Resolu- 
tion 10 as adopted by the industry: 

“The sale or offering for sale of any 
product of the industry by any false 
means or device which has the tendency 
and capacity to mislead or deceive cus- 
tomers or prospective customers as to 
the quantity, quality, substance or size of 
such product, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Secret Allowances 

Rule 9.—The Commission approved Res- 
olution 11 as adopted by the industry, 
which reads as follows: 

“The secret payment or allowance of 
rebates, refunds or unearned discounts, 
whether in the form of money or other- 
wise, or secretly extending to certain pur- 
chasers special services or privileges, not 
extended to all purchasers under like 
terms and conditions, with the intent and 
with the effect of injuring a competitor, 
and where the effect may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to cre- 
ate a monopoly, or to unreasonably re- 
strain trade, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” - 

Rule 10.— The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
12 as adopted by the industry: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing the 
performance of any such contractual du- 
ties or services by any such means, with 
the purpose and effect of unduly hamper- 
ing, injuring, or embarrassing competitors 
in their businesses, is an unfalr trade 
prac.” 

Rule 11.— The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
15 as adopted by the industry: 

“To represent in advertisements or oth- 
erwise that a concern is a manufacturer 
and owner or operator of a mill or produc- 
ing company making an article of com- 
merce, when in fact such concern does not 
own, operate, or possess such a mill or 
producing company manufacturiag such 
article, with the effect of misleading or 
deceiving purchasers, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 





Handling of Disputes 
Group II: Rule A—The Commission 
substituted and accepted the following for 
Resolution 7 as adopted by the jndustry: 
“The practice of usurping design§, styles, 
or patterns originated by a competitor and 
appropriating them for one’s own use 


a 


condemned by the industry.” 

Rule B.— The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Résolution 
14 as adopted by the industry: 

“The industry approves the practice of 
handling disputes in a fair and reasonable 
manner, coupled with a spirit of modera- 
tion and good will, and every effort should 
be made by the disputants themselves to 
arrive at an agreement. If unable to do 
so they should agree, if possible, upon ar- 
bitration under some one of the prevail- 
ing codes.” 

Rule C.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
17 as adopted by the industry: 

“A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to perform 
such acts as may be proper to put these 
rules into effect.” 

By direction of the Commission, Otis 
B. Johnson, Secretary. 

P. S. Attention is called to Federal Trade 
Commission vy. Raladam Company, de- 


Ss 


r 


s 
Ss 


cided May 25, 1931, in which the Supreme 
Court of the United States has apparently 
held that in order for a practice to con- 
stitute an unfair method of competition 
it must be shown to have the tendency 


to injuriously affect the business of com- 
petitors. 


Ss 
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experiencéd in electrical matters. 
When replying, give education, pat- 
ent experience, age and starting sal- 
ary requested. Box 62, The United 


: States Daily, Washington, D. C, 
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: Fine Opportunity for 
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trained in chemical and emetallurgical 


work State in reply 
patent experience and starting salary 
expected Box 91, The United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C. 
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An antiseptic... 


for all bacteria - 


When choosing an antiseptic or germicide, it is 
important to consider the precise purpose in view. 


germicide must actually be effective against strep- 
tococci. If the product selected is Zonite, the public 


This is most useful in a general antiseptic that must 
stand ready at all times for all emergencies. 
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‘Many Industries Insurance Company Is Permitted Insurance Agents 


Drafted for Tests Minimum Gas Rate Held Valid Still Operating on To Offer Stock to Policyholders Advised to Follow 


Of Water Meters 


New York Commission Noti- 
fies Water Works Corpor- 
ations of Hearing on Pro- 
posed Rules 





ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 2. 

The State Public Service Commission 
Aug. 31 notified water works corpora- 
tions in the State which came under the 
jurisdiction of the Commission on July 
1, that there will be a public hearing be- 
fore the Commission at Albany Sept. 16 
on proposed rules and regulations govern- 
ing the testing of water meters used by 
consumers. 

The proposed rules contain directions 
as to the use of meters by water cor- 
porations, the types of meters to be used, 
meter-testing equipment and tests which 
are to be made for accuracy of measure- 
nent of water. 

Tests Once a Year 

The rules also provided that when any 
consumer shall make request for a test 
of a meter, the company shall make the 
test and when directed by the Commis- 
sion, the test shall be made under the 
observation of a representative of the 
Commission. Tests shall not be required 
oftener than once a year. If the meter 
is found to be incorrect and to the preju- 
dice of the consumer, the meter shall be 
adjusted forthwith or a new meter 
provided. 

The consumer is to be notified of a test 
and may be present. If a consumer 
makes request of the Commission for a 
test, a representative of the Commission 
will test the meter and the water com- 
pany and consumer may be present. If a 
meter is found to be incorrect and to the 
prejudice of the consumer, the meter shall 
be at once adjusted or a new meter in- 
stalled. 

Fees io Commission 


For such tests, fees shall be paid-to the 


Commission, in advance, one inch meter | 


or smaller, $2; over one inch to three 
inches, $3, and over three inches $5. The 
proposed rules also provide that if the 
meter is shown to be more than 4 per cent 
incorrect and to the prejudice of the con- 
sumer, the fee paid will be returned by 
the Commission and paid by the water 
corporation. 

If the meter is found to be more than 
4 per cent incorrect and to the prejudice 
of the consumer, the bills of the consumer 
shall be adjusted to the extent of the in- 
accuracy for one-half of the quantity of 
water registered since the last test. 

The Commission, following the hearing, 
will promulgate the rules and regulations 
under which the water companies will 
operate. 


Coal Losses Traced 
To Three Conditions 


Use of Other Fuels and Rise of 
Production Mainly Blamed 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
overseas coal trade, has equaled that in 
indurstrial plants, Mr. Bradley believes. 

In 1900 Europe accounted for nearly 61 
per cent of the world’s coal production, 
the Americas for about 35 per cent, Asia 
and Africa for slightly less than 3 and 
1 per cent, respectively, and Oceania for 
1 per cent. 

Total production approximately doubled 
by 1913, when it amounted to 1,241,600,000 
metric tons, of which Europe accounted 
for 50 per cent, the Americas not quite 
44 per cent, Asia for 4'» per cent, Africa 
less than 1 and Oceania slightly more 
than 1 per cent. The peak of production 
in the present century was reached in 
1929 with a production of 1,394,800.000 
metric tons, of which Europe accounted 
for about half, as in 1913. 

The Americas, however, declined to less 
than 41 per cent, Asia produced 6 per 
cent and Africa and Oceania 1 per cent 
each. 

Co. plete data for 1930 are not avail- 
able, but such figures as can be obtained 
indicate that Europe increased its per- 
centage to about 52, the Americas declined 
to 39 per cent, Asia increased to nearly 
7 per cent, while Africa and Oceania 
maintained their former positions. 

The principal decreases in 1930 from the 
preceding year were 70,000,000 tons for 
the United States, 27,000,000 for Germany, 
15,000,000 for Great Britain and 5,000,000 
for Japan. Increases avere 7,000,000 tons 
in Russia, 600,000 in The Netherlands, 
500,000 in Belgium and 100,000 in France. 

Great Britain, the world’s leading ex- 
porter, in 1913 accounted for about 24 
per cent of world production, in 1927 for 
about 20 per cent and in 1930 for a little 
over 19 per cent. Corresponding figures 
for the United States are 42 per cent for 
1913 and 1927, and 37 per cent for 1930 
All the 1930 estimates are based on pre- 
liminary figures. 


Federal Power Licensees 
Send Data to Commission 


Gratifying responses are being received 
by the Federal Power Commission to its 
recent questionnaire distributed among 
Federal power licensees seeking informa- 
tion with regard to ownership and control, 
the Commission announced Sept. 2. 

The Commission's announcement fol- 
laws in full text: 

The Federal Power Commission is in 
receipt of a report of progress from Dr. 
Splawn, its special research assistant in 
charge of the study of ownership and 
control of Federal power licensees. 

Already 10 per cent of these licensees 
have replied to Questionnaire No. 2. The 
correspondence with the companies has 
developed few requests for interpretation 
of the questions, and no power company 
has declined to supply the information 
requested. 

Several of the largest systems have re- 
ported that they are assembling the data 
and will have the rather voluminous an- 
swers in Washington before Sept. 15. This 
response is especially gratifying to the 
Commission. 

One of the analysts employed in this 
special study is making a full examination 
of all the records of the Federal Trad: 
Commission's investigation. A table of 
contents and summary of the testimony 
will be prepared for the Power Commis- 
sion’s use, but already the examination 
discloses that it would be impracticabic 
to fill in the answers to Questionnaire 
No. 2 from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion record, even for those holding com- 
panies already investigated. 


Coconut Mills Close 


Several coconut-oil mills in Java have 
been obliged to close periodically this year 
on account of lack of copra supplies. Ex- 
ports of oil for the first six months 
amounted to only 1,958 metric tons, com- 
pared with 11,066 tons for the correspond- 


‘that it has an inalienable right of self- 


{should be done. 


| building the project in units of smaller 


Order of Commission Stifling Competition in | Curtailed Basis 
United Field Is Found Void 


HELENA, Mont. shall be deprived of life, liberty or prop- 
GREAT NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY erty without due process of law.” 
v. That is to say; the commerce clause 
Pusiic SERVICE COMMISSION OF Monrtana| Yields to the Fifth Amendment, since the 


(Construction and Farm Ac- 
tivities Leading Factors in 
Employment, Survey for 


|latter is the latest expression of the » » 
ET AL, |} 
District Court, D. Montana. | people's will. Bee Schick v. U. 8, 195 U. Month Reveals 
No. 1060. | S. 68. es e 


Before SawTELLe, Circuit Judge, and Pray 
and Bovureuin, District Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 


It is very obvious that whatever the [Continued from Page 4.) 
| United States may lawfully do in respect workers, building and metal-trades men, 
| to rates of interstate carriers, the States! and unskilled laborers. The majority of 
Aug. 17, 1931 may do in respect to rates of intrastate | the plants were in operation, quite a num- 
: , ,,| Utilities. For both derive the power to ber reporting part-time schedules, but 
Bourquin, District Judge.—This case iS like extent, ‘subject to like restrictions,| some increase in activities was reported 
somewhat unique in that, believe it or not, from the common source, the people. in the plants manufacturing luggage, silk, 
plaintiff resists defendant's order to raise In the beginning the people had all, un- | automobiles, furniture, overalls and shirts, 
its rates. But if madness, seems is method | limited and absolute power. To its exer- and woolen goods. A few plants closed. 
. : ; cise was no barrier save their will. For, The shipyards were busy, offering employ- 
in it, the object, cut-throat competition’ prnoses of administration, by the Fed-' ment to many workers. There was also 
to a finish anticipated of a rival so lost to | eral Constitution in the United States they some increase in the volume of building. 
ethics as to poach upon plaintiff's pre-| vested all power to regulate interstate There was a seasonal increase in the de- 
serves and underbid it, its attitude that | C@rriers and therein to fix minimum rates; mand for farm help to harvest the mid- 

in @ restricted field wherein both.carr not and by State constitutions in the States summer crops. 

survive, if it must perish it will die fight-| state utilities. 


they vested like power in respect to intra- ‘ 
| Utah 

ing rather than by slow starvation; and) That this power had not been exercised) 4 slight improvement occurred in the 
in respect to minimum rates, during the , : Poa Sas surplus 
reign of the common law, imports only employment situation; however, a surp § 
that for it was then no occasion. The) of skilled and unskilled labor was still ap- 
common law did not create it nor could parent at the close of July. There was 
it destroy it. It is an inherent right of some increase in the forces employed on 
the people, superior and prior to the com- the railroads. Some improvement was 
mon law. ‘However, the common law is noted in the coal-mining sections, but op- 

ioe 3 ‘ ‘ anita not so conservative that it forbids any- erations remained below normal. Part- 
plaint is that plaintiff in exercise of ® thing should be done for the first ,time; time schedules prevailed in most of the 
sromseson te puree motural =~ within =“ it does not prevent growth, progress, ex- manufacturing establishments and several 
ee ee = of Shelby, has tension of principles to apply to new sub- smelters were closed. State and Federal 
— thet pene Pace ge oo a jects and conditions. construction projects have provided em- 
Sienily @amleneeen wie cieae ae lee “Many things that a man might. do at ployment for many workers. No large 
fully entices plaintiff's patrons with the Common law the States may forbid.” Noble building programs were reported in oe 
lure of lower rates: that the field can Bank v. Haskell, 219 U. S. 113; German of the principal cities. The en had 
support and maintain but one of the &tc. Bank v. Kans. 233 U. S. 411. _|hay and other midsummer — — 
utilities and in self-preservation plaintiff And constitutional guarantees in their work resulted in some demand for farm 
necessarily further lowered rates; and that application likewise. Merrick v. Co. 242 help in certain sections. 
forthwith the. other appealed to the com-| U. 8S. 587; Euclid v. Co., 272 U. S. 387. 
mission, which held a hearing and made All power was the people's before and 
an order fixing both maximum and mini- | despite the common law by them ordained, 
mum rates conforming to those of plain- and it = Fe Mg though to some 
tiff’s rival. extent by Federal and State constitutions — , 3 

And contending the power and order! they have limited its exercise by them- W@S largely due to the Geman for agri 
are both invalid in that they deprive selves or their legislative bodies until said cultural help, principally cotton | 
plaintiff (1) of its common law right to fix constitutions are duly changed. So it is Several thousand laborers were given em- 
its minimum rates, (2) of*its like right that both Federal and State sovereignties ployment in the cotton fields. Building, 
of competition in self-preservation of its in exercise of these their powers of rate municipal improvements, and road con- 
property, (3) of liberty of contract, and regulation, by the people have been alike struction offered ———, = bso & 
(4) of property without due process of limited, viz.: by the principle of due proc- number of skilled and unskille . orers 
law by the Fourteenth Amendment guar-/|ess of law in the Fifth and Fourteenth in various sections of the State. = e ma- 
anteed, plaintiff seeks injunction. Amendments contained. jor industries were reported in a 

Defendants move to dismiss. And that principle not infringed by in most instances; however, curtaile 
minimum rates fixed by the United States, schedules and forces prevailed in many 
equally is not by the like fixed by the plants and a number were closed. A gen- 
States. . A eral surplus of labor was apparent in most 

It has been so decided wherever the is- localities throughout the month. 
sue was involved. See Great etc. Co. v. 


preservation to lay on until the other first 
cries hold, enough, and flees the field 
whether or not damned. 


The issues, evidence and that appeal to 
the Supreme Court is certain, warrant 
brevity. Amongst other things the com- 


Texas 
The slight improvement in the employ- 
ment situation that occurred during July 


Power of Commission 


To Fix Minimum Rates 
At the hearing the judges understood 


and it appeared conceded that the only Com., 88 Mont., 1830, and its citations. Washington 
issues were the power of the commission Egyptians, etc. System v. Co. (Ill.), 152 Employment fluctuated somewhat in 
to fix minimum rates and the reasonable- | N. E. 512. 


Liberty of contract yields to the gen- July, with a slight decrease in volume in 
the difficulties attendant upon again as- eral welfare. See Union etc. Co. v. Corp., the larger cities, while an increase was 
sembling three judges, they suggested that 248 U. S. 375; Dillingham’s case, 264 U. noted in other localities. Several lumber 
the suit be submitted as on final hearing, S. 374; O’'Gorman’s case, 282 U. S. 251. mills reopened. While most of the man- 
the answer which it was again if not The power existing, the necessity and ufacturing establishments were in opera- 
conceded would raise no issue of fact, to purpose of ‘its exercise for legislative and tion. several were closed. Fairly satisfac- 
be later filed. Counsel agreed, and the not judicial judgment. German etc. Co. tory. schedules were reported at the navy 
i er eT a ae en vat. hotivities ta tie ah uadustry. oom 
answer "sean “filed included the formal Effects of Rates fy sts eat tame oe Same Ge 
ore eS eS On Patronage |grain crop, and the harvesting of grain 
nsuffici Ss resaid, w : ' a ; 
sufficies rolge: reget fame the issue. And. Always when in issue, however, it is and berries omenes —— > a 
following conference between the writer for the courts to determine whether the laborers. here iter considerable ae e 
and counsel, the latter stipulated the case Power has been legally exercised, reason- WAS angele alge wader way; — = ae 
be submitted “on the record” on “the ap- @bly in regulation, and not ‘arbitrarily and employment to many men. The cement 
disregard of its limitations Plants and flour mills operated on nor- 


. i . . jon” abused in 
plication for an interlocutory injunction , : , - -e_mal schedules, with their usual forces em- 
but “not for final hearing.” Without fur- @foresaid. Even as constitutional laws No large build- 


ther comment it is observed that the com-|™ay be administered unconstitutionally, | Ployed in most instances. Fgh 
: : . pee ; the lawful power to regulate maybe ing programs were reported. Work_con- 
plaint, motion, plaintiffs’ reports, and the : ’ : t d t} ehruntia fangana | ata 
ian’a ¥ . i . 4. abused and result in unlawful orders. inued on the construction 0 ral large 
commission's report of its hearing in evi- power projects, whichhas provided em- 
dence presented, suffice to maintain the It is believed the latter is the instant inement far quite a cnurinan ae saaie 
allegation of limited or insufficient field case. That a minimum rate may be fixed pio) : 
for more than one of the rival utilities so high it will repel all patronage, destroy 
occupying it; that reasonable rates will not the utility’s investment, and deprive it of 
afford fair returns to both or more than property without due process of law, is as) The major industries of the State 
one of them. clear as that a maximum rate may be showed no pronounced change during July. 
It appears that the commission's order fixed too low for fair returns to the same Operations and employment in the coal 
was followed by proceedings in the local unlawful end. Both would be lawful power fields continued irregular; some mines Op- 
courts which. resulted in determination exercised unreasonably, resulting in illegal’ erated near normal, others part time, 
that the commission was vested with power orders subject to be judicially annulled. while several were closed. Production 
to fix minimum rates, and therein was no The power to regulate is not the power schedules and employment in the oil fields 
infringement of the guarantee of either to destroy unuseful and harmless enter- and associated industries continued farsee- 
the State constitution or the Fourteenth prise, but is to protect, foster, promote,| low normal. The trend of production in 
Amendment See Great, etc., Co. v. preserve, control with due regard to the certain units of the iron and steel in- 
Comm., 88 Mont. 180. present and future interests of the utility, dustry showed a slight decline. Increased 
The latter alone here involved, plain- its patrons and the public. See Dayton, employment and production in some of 
tiff elaborately argues the fundamentals, etc. Ry. v. U. S., 263 U. S. 478. the manufacturing establishments were 
in sufficient summary that at common law Whether regulation is reasonable always about balanced by the decline in others. 
utilities have power to fix minimum rates, depends upon circumstances. There may The employment in the transportation 
and however low is no wrong; that regu- be and it is assumed there are good and lines, railroad yards, and terminals re- 
lation has naught to do with minimum)! valid reasons to justify fixing minimum mained below normal. A further expan- 
rates or competition save to encourage the rates, and when the field affords room for sion of State and county road and pub- 
latter to reduce rates as low as possible their application with resultant fair re- lic construction work, municipal improve- 
in behalf of that public benefit which is turns to all occupying it, such rates and! ments, and large engineering projects ab- 
the sole object of regulation; that these the order are reasonable and valid. But) sorbed a large number of men. Consider- 
common law rights of utilities to fix mini- when the field is limited, at reasonable able unemployment was apparent through- 
mum rates and to compete, involve liberty rates will afford fair returns to but one,| out the State, embracing coal miners, rail- 
of contract and are property within the and two seek to occupy it, the law of self-, way, iron and steel, and chemical workers 
guarantees of the Fourteenth Amend-, preservation and survival of the fittest and unskilled help. 
ment; that the statute authorizing the invokes the right of competition to the 
commission to fix minimum rates and the last extremity; and any minimum rate 
order by the commission made in circum- and order which would prevent the 


ness of its exercise. Thereupon to escape 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


: Although there was a slight improve- 
stances rendering it unreasonable, deprive struggle and condemn the rivals to the ment in employment in several indus- 
plaintiff of the right, liberty and property ordeal of slow, starvation, is unreasonable tries a surplus of labor was apparent 


aforesaid, without due process of law and void. 4n such circumstances the throughout 
by said amendment guaranteed; and that State must prevent competition for patron- 
the fact that the United States fixes age and not merely competition in rates. 
minimum rates for interstate carriers de- When the State launches two upoy the 
spite the like guarantee of the Fifth sea of competition and _ the plank of 
Amendment, affords no support to the patronage will support but one, it can not 
like power in the States in respect to in reason deny them the right of neces- 
intrastate utilities, for that the Federal sity to fight to a finish for financial life, 
power is derived from the commerce even as may two castaways at,sea battle 
clause of the Constitution, to which the to the death for the spar which will sup- 
Fifth Amendment yields port the one, without any wrong to the 
survivor attaching. 


July. There was a marked 
increase in activity in the automobile fac- 
tories. The coal docks operated below 
normal and a low rate of activity was 
noted in the steel fabricating plants, wood- 
working establishments, paper mills, knit- 
ting mills, lumber mills, railroad shops, 
foundries, and machine shops. State and 
county highway construction and munici- 
pal improvements throughout the State 
furnished employment to a large number 
of workers. No large building projects 
were reported. The demand for agricul- 
tural help increased, due to the call for 
harvest labor, with an adequate supply 
available. 


Limitations on Power 


To Regulate Commerce 


To the last, a sufficient answer might 
be U. S. v. Ry. Co., 282 U. 8. 327, which 
merely reiterates the doctrine from the be- restricting as many States do, the num- Wyoming 
ginning maintained that “the power to ber of utilities to the need of the field. ¢ : ap 
regulate commerce is not absolute, but is. The United States thus regulates inter-| A general surplus of labor prevailed 
subject to the limitations and guarantees state carriers. It is said, however, that throughout July; however,-some increase 
of the Constitution, among which are the plaintiff knew a rival might appear in the volume of employment was noted. 
those providing that private property| and compete, and taking the chances it Some additional farm and ranch workers 
shall apt be taken for public use without must take the consequences. were engaged in the agricultural areas. 
just compensation and that no person True, that knowledge was plaintiffs, but! Part time schedules prevailed in many 
so was the knowledge that the defendant|of the manufacturing plants, with no 
could lawfully make none but reasonable marked improvement expected in the im- 
orders. And it had a right to assume mediate future. A seasonal curtailment 
i that come the evil day of an unnecessary Of operations continued in the coal min- 
of Columbia River Studied and destructive competitor for patronage, ing district. Metal mining also remained 

the defendants would fix no minimum rate,!on a curtailed basjs. Oil field develop- 

[Continued jrom Page 2.) or so low that it would permit exercise of| ment work or operations showed little 

rected mainly toward irrigating the land the law of necessity or competition in change, but held a - ees 
join kh anak aaah Meenas Te aes ee survivorship of one of them; that the previous or . - ume 0 bu ne 
done by gravity, but it involves carrying | 2t least it would be left unshackeled in ing and genera Rater are arenes 
water 200 miles, part of the way through the struggle for existence. By the knowl- slightly ie seems oe See 
difficult county ‘and would be enormously | €48€ aforesaid the utility is no more totaling $300,000 ‘agg som! lade a t ain 
expensive. The main canal would have to | ©Stopped than it is by the knowledge that July, which, with for mer con ree 8 8 i 
be large enough to irrigate the whole area, | 2efendant may fix a maximum rate so under sligh oa —_— 2,000 . ‘have 
It would mean an investment of $200,000,- | OW #8 to be confiscatory. Regulation is|men. Slightly more than 2, men have 


Restriction of Utilities 
Under State Authority 
The remedy is in the State’s hands, by 


Plans to Reclaim Valley 


- $9 not for its own sake but to some useful; been employed on highway work in ,the 

ae ere. . end. In its guise rights and property can | State the last three months. Contracts 
Obstacles Encountered -!not be destroyed without compensating| have been let for the $1,000,000 highway 

Both of these features have always been | penefits if only to the general public.! approach to Yellowstone National Park, 


a very serious obstacle to an actual start | Compare Twin, etc. Co. v. Co., 283 U.S. —.|a part of which is routed through the 


on the project. That in circumstances here the minimum| Shoshone National Forest in Wyoming. 
On the other side of the proposed devel-| rate benefits nothing is so clear, that This is a Federal project and work is 
opment is the Columbia River, with more) nothing contrary has been suggested or) not as yet under way. The volume of 


water than will ever be needed running 
directly past one of the finest parts of the 
project, kniown as Quincy Flat. In the 
opinion of Dr. Mead. if it is feasible to! 
get water from the Columbia, that is what 


can be conceived. And this statute like work on natural gas pipe lines from cen- 
all since the classic which imposed death tral Wyoming into western Nebraska de- 
on anv who shed blood in the streets of creased somewhat. Building under way in 
Verona, is presumed to intend exception! various parts of the State included sev- 
to avoid absurd and unjust’ consequence. eral large projects and offered employ- 
The statute valid but not the order,;ment to many building trades men. 
contemplated | plaintiff is entitled to injunction in re- | Forces employed in the railroad mainte- 
spect to the latter only. Decree accord-| nance of way departments remained nor- 

ingly. |mal. Train service crews have been sea- 
Pray, D. J. concurs. 'sonally increased, shop forces showing 
SAWTELLE, C. J., dissents, in that he is) little change. Toll lines and telephone 


One of the late plans 
areas, with a smaller initial 
stead of having the project 
large system of works. 


outlay, in- 
under one} 
The Army re-| 


os period of last year. ‘Department of |port is expected to throw some light on|of the opinion both statute and order |construction in Wyoming continued to ab- 
commerce.) 





this possibility, are valid. sorb many men, 





New Mexico Commission Grants Right Prior 


To Sixth Annual Premium Payment 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Sept. 2. | 

Permission to offer policyholders an op- | 
tion to purchase stock in the company 
prior to the sixth annual premium pay- 
ment, with funds already paid into the 
company, has been given the Great West- 


‘ern Life Insurance Company by the State 


Corporation Commission. 

This provision was tentatively rejected 
by the State Insurance Commissioner, Max 
Fernandez, pending a hearing before the 
Commission. Mr. Fernandez tentatively 
held the optional clause was in violation 
of section 46 of the insurance law, which 
prohibits insurance companies from offer- 
ing stock as inducement to insurance. 

The Great Western Life Insurance Com- 
pany, a domestic corporation recently 
chartered, had submitted iis first policy 
for approval. This company is one of 
two domestic insurance companies in the 
State. Both companies have been char- 
tered within the last few weeks. 

The provision which was questioned by 
Mr. Fernandez, and later approved by the 
Corporation Commission, reads: 

“On the payment in full of the sixth 
annual premium of this policy No. — 
the Great Western Life Insurance Com- 
pany will pay the sum of $—, in cash 
to the order of the insured, or on re- 
ceipt of due proof of the prior death of 
the insured, will pay said sum in cash to 
whomever may have been previously desig- 
nated by the insured in writing to re- 
ceive the said amount provided hereby, 
provided that if no such designation has 
been made by the insured, said sum will 
be paid to the beneficiary named in the 
policy, provided there shall exist no in- 
debtedness to the company which this 
policy is pledged to secure. 

“In connection with the foregoing en- 
dowment provision the company hereby 
grants and gives the insured the option 
and privilege of investing the aforesaid 
sum of $— in the capital stock of the com- 
pany on the basis of $40 for each $10 par 
value of stock. The balance of $30 above 


| the par value of said stock to be placed 
pickers. | - iihectiaiataetiadinalacs 


Commission Agrees 
On Law for Leasing 


Of Muscle Shoals 


‘Suggests Form of Legislation 


Giving President the Au- 
thority to Act in Confer- 
ring of Contracts 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
mission, stated orally that he hoped the 
Commission will reach a satisfactory con- 
clusion of the long fight to determine the 
disposition of the big plant. He said he 
is in thorough agreement with President 


Hoover in believing the people should not | 


be taxed to operate a business that is in 
competition with private industry. 

He declared himself in full accord with 
the idea, which the Commission favors, 
that the Muscle Shoals property should be 
used for the aid of agriculture. 

Col. McMullen said that under the au- 
thority governing the Commission no con- 
sideration is contemplated for sale of the 
property; that no one has seriously pro- 
posed the sale of Muscle Shoals 

He declared that the Commission feels 
encouraged as the result of its two-day 
meeting and that it believes that some 
final solution of the question of the leas- 
ing and operation question will be effected 
by the Commission. 

He said no further bids had been re- 
ceived on the final day of the present 
meeting but that a number of other pro- 
posals are fully expected by the Commis- 
sion and that there is every reason to 
believe the whole question will be settled 
in such a way that Congress, at its com- 
ing December session, will be satisfied 

Sees Congress Action 

Congress has discussed and considered 
Muscle Shoals and the problem of what 
to do with it for some years, without final 
determination. Col. McMullen said that 
this time he believed Congress can dis- 
pose of the whole subject. 

The only official announcement regard- 
ing the final session of the meeting was 
the following prepared statement made 
public by the Commission: 

“Dr. Perry E. Howard of the Fixed 
Nitrogen Research Laboratory was called 
before the Commission and was ques- 
tioned at length as to the general chemi- 
cal situation as it relates to fertilizer in- 
cluding the development and trend of the 
modern chemical processes. 

“Other proposals, new or amended, are 
invited up to Nov. 1, 1931. 

“Adjournment to meet at Muscle Shoals 
Thersday, Oct. 1, 1931, at 9 a. m.” 


Ruling Made on Fixing 
Of Nebraska Utility Rate 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Sept. 2 
The fixing of maximum rates by a 
Nebraska village in any proposed fran- 
chise to a private utility company is “al- 
together advisable for the protection of 
the peoples’ rights” since a village in 
Nebraska does not have the power to regu- 
late rates of public utilities and there 
; is now no public regulatory body in charge 
of the matter, Attorney General C. A 
Sorensen has advised R. R. Allison of 
Laurel, Nebr 
Whether it is possible for the State 
to abrogate rates fixed in a franchise 
granted a public utility by a village is an 
academic question, Mr. Sorensen said. Con- 
ditioning the life of the franchise on the 
continuance of the maximum rates pre- 
scribed in the grant “may, for all prac- 
tical purposes, prove to be an absolute 
protection to the village against excessive 
rates,” he said 


Western Nations Meeting 
On Compensation Planned 


WILMINGTON, DeL., Sept. 2 

Dr. Walter O. Stack, president of the 
Industrial Accident Board of Delaware, 
has been selected by the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions, of which he is a former 
president, to develop a plan for a joint 
meeting of the association with the ad- 
ministrators of 


publics. 

The convention will be held either in 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Mexico City, 
Washington or Ottawa, probably in one 
of the first three named, Dr. Stack said. 
He is planning to confer with officials at 
Washington and Ottawa, the Director 
General of the Pan American Union and 
the ambassadors and ministers of the 


countries in interest. 

At the last annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissions the or- 
ganization passed a resolution favoring 
ithe proposed “All-American” convention, 


workmen's compensation | 
laws in Central and South America re-| 


in the surplus of said company. The op- 
tion to purchase shares of stock in this 


;company in the above amount may be 


exercised by the insured at any time prior 
to the payment of the sixth annual pre- 
mium.” 

Notice of the desire to purchase stock 
in the company shall be given to the com- 
pany by filling oul the coupon hereto at- | 
tached and by delivering the same to the 
company, or its duly authorized agent, any 
time after one year from the date hereof 
and before the maturity of the sixth an- 
nual premium on this policy. 

“This provision concerning the purchase 
of capital stock of the company is not a 
purchase of said stock nor is it a sale 
thereof by the company. It is merely 
an option given and granted to the in- 
sured by which he may purchase stock in 
said company to the amount and as here- 
inbefore provided. And it is expressly 
provided that no returns, profits or other 
inducements are promised in connection 
with this option and no agent or other 
representative of the company has power 
or authority to waive, change, vary or 
modify this agreement in any respect 
whatsoever, and no agent is authorized to 
make any promises of profits or returns 
in connection with this provision.” 


New Jersey Grants 
Advance in Rates 
For Compensation 


Heavy Losses Incurred by 
Companies Under Present 
Schedules Are Declared 
To Justify Increase 


| Trenton, N. J., Sept. 2. 
| Increased premium rates for workmen's 
compensation insurance, estimated to be 
an advance of 12' per cent, will be al- 
| lowed beginning Nov. 1, it was announced 
| today by Frank H. Smith, State Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance. 

Heavy losses incurred under compensa- 
| tion policies were cited as the reason for 
approval of the new rates. 

“Workmen's compensation premiums,” 
said Commissioner Smith, “were also in- 
creased in the Spring of this year, at 
which time the hope was expressed that 
further change would not be required dur- 
ing 1931. However, the severity of losses 
incurred under workmen's compensation 
policies has made it very apparent that 
the insurance companies must be permit- 
ted to secure larger premiums. 

More Income Needed 

“Without further increase, the charges 
are clearly not sufficient to cover the 
losses incurred and the necessary expenses 
of administration as contemplated under 
the rating law, and very serious question 
is raised if the casualty companies may 
be expected to continue in a financial 
condition capable of meeting their obli- 
gations to the injured and dependents 
under the compensation law.” 

Commissioner Smith expressed the hope 
that the increased premiums would be suc- 
cessful in producing a premium that would 


tide the cempanies over this emengency. | 


He pointed out, however, that the further 
reduction in wages, if carried very far, 
might again create the necessity for fur- 
ther increases. 

Higher charges approved by him do not 
affect policies already in force, Mr. Smith 
stated. 


Net Underwriting Loss 


It was pointed out by Commissioner 
Smith that the compensation business had 
produced a net underwriting loss of about 
20 per cent on the New Jersey business 
of stock companies during 1930. The loss 
ratio for the first six months of this year, 
he added, has shown an added increase 
of 5 per cent 

The probable reason for this condition, 
he. stated, lies in the reduced volume of 
business and _ part-time employment, 
which has materially reduced premiums, 
while medical costs and compensation pay- 
ments continue on the basis of the former 
| full-time activity. 

“In coping with this situation,” said the 
Commissioner, “the casualty companies 
have already dipped into their surpluses 
to a serious extent, showing clearly that 
further drainage from such funds would 
impair the solvency of some of the com- 
panies. Already it has become necessary 
for several to effect adjustments of their 
capital structure in the effort to maintain 
a sound condition.” 

Present emergency conditions, Mr. Smith 
stated, are notion-wide The need for 
higher rates, he added, was endorsed unan- 
imously by the National 
Insurance Commissioners at 
June. 

“In most of the States,” he concluded, 
“substantial rate advances are already in 
effect, or have been approved, and in sev- 
eral instances are considerably larger than 
th® New Jersey increase. In New York, 
for instance, the advance was 15 per cent, 
and becomes effective Sept. 1.” 


Veit of Bids for Oil 


Announced by Wyoming 


Chicago in 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Sept. 2. 
Purchasers of oil from Wyoming State 


lands must base their bids upon the pre-| 


vailing quotations in the Mid-continent 
field and not upon prices offered by an 
individual] firm, Carl M. Cox, State Land 
Commissioner, has announced. 

The Midwest Refining Company, one of 
the purchasers operating in Wyoming, re- 
cently announced it would no longer post 
prices in the Salt Creek Field in the State 
but would pay for oil at the price offered 
by the Stanolind Oil Purchasing Company. 

Mr. Cox said if the Stanolind price were 
lower than prevailing prices in the mid- 
continent field the State would not recog- 
nize it in selling oil from State lands. 

Heretofore State contracts have pro- 
vided that oil shall be purchased at prices 


based on the quotations of the Prairie Oil | 


& Gas Company in the Mid-continent 
field. At the time the contracts were pre- 
pared the Prairie Company set the mid- 
continent price, Mr. Cox said, but since 
then mergers have taken place and other 
companies are setting prices. 


Mr. Cox said he expected the Stanolind | 


prices would be the same as those of other 


Mid-continent firms and would be ac-| 
cepted by the State if such was the case. | 





Canadian Auto Exports 

Exports of Canadian automotive prod- 
ucts for the first six months of the cur- 
rent year had a valuation of $4,793,731, 
which was 55.9 per cent under the total 
for the corresponding period of 1930 and 
49.6 per cent under the figure for the sec- 
ond half of that year. (Department of 
' Commerce.) 


Convention of | 


Ethical Practices 


Connecticut Commissioner 
Says Policy ‘Twisting’ and 
Rebating Are Becoming 
More Common Evils 


BIGWIN IsLanp, Ont., Sept. 2.—Insurance 
agents who resort to twisting and rebating 
were condemned by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Howard P. Dunham, of Connecticut, 
in an address delivered today at the con- 
ference of Connecticut Generai Life In- 
surance Company agents and managers 
at Bigwin Island, Lake of Bays, Ontario. 

Commissioner Dunham said the business 
depression and the terrific competition for 
business.are responsible for an intensifica- 
tion of unethical practices, and served 
warning that he was prepared to drive 
out of the insurance business in Connecti- 
cut any agents against whom conclusive 


| evidence is produced that they engaged in 


twisting and rebating. 


“Twisting” Defined 

Twisting consists of inducing a person 
to lapse an insurance policy in one com- 
pany in favor of a policy in another life 
insurance company at the expense of the 
policyholder, while rebating consists of 
offering illegal concessions to sell an in- 
surance policy, he explained. 

“Twisting and rebating, like the poor, 
are always with us,” said Commiissioner 
Dunham. “But from reports reaching me 
it would seem that the depression has 
made them greater evils than ever before, 
despite the existence of laws against these 
practices. ; 

“We are all aware that in times like 
these standards of ethics are likely to de- 
cline. In the scramble for business, in 
the fight for existence, some persons dull 
their consciences and excuse their evil 
(practices with the thought that the end 
justifies the means. 

“The end never justifies the means if 
someone else stands to suffer. Twisting 
always means a loss to the policyholder 
|who foolishly follows the urging of an 
unscruplous agent and lapses one policy 
|in favor of one in another company. And 
rebaters do the insurance business no end 
of harm. 

“These evils flourish now to a greater 
extent than during times of prosperity 
| because of the readiness of many indi- 
viduals to get easy money without giving 
serious thought to the ultimate conse- 
;quences. Thus to get possibly a few hun- 
|dred dollars, some policyholders are in- 
| duced to give up policies they have held 
for years in favor of new policies that in 
the end will cost them more. 

; “The insurance companies can and 
should strike the greatest blow at these 
evils. When they have reason to believe 
twisting is being practiced, they should 
deal with the agent in summary fashion, 
Underwriters’ Prominence 

“An agent who stoops to unethical prac- 
tices can not always be depended upon 
| to play fair with his company * * * There 
|iS no room in the insurance business for 
twisters, rebaters and others of that ilk 
and the sooner we drive them out the 
better for all concerned.” 

The Connecticut commissioner said that 
in surveying the American business scene, 
one of the things that stands out most 
impressively is life insurance. “Our in- 
surance companies, thanks to the pionagrs 
who laid such firm foundations and their 
successors who have held fast to the prin- 
‘ciple of conservatism and progress 
through steady growth, have withstood 
the stress and strain of the troubled times 
in encouraging fashion. 

“When a man has many of his posses 
sions swept away and finds that his life 
insurance is worth as much as before, his 
respect for and confidence in life insur- 
ance naturally increases. And if word 
| of mouth advertising is all that it is cred- 
ited with being, life insurance salesmen 
| will find more receptive prospects than 
ever before.” 

Commissioner Dunham also declared 
that the wisdom of the life insurance com= 
panies in eschewing common stocks has 
been amply vindicated. “They may have 
been sorely tempted to go in for equities 
on a large scale when other corporations 
were making large investment profits, but 
it was well that the laws and their own 
| sense of caution held them in check. Life 
|insuarnce is a sacred trust and nothing 
|must be done to endanger it,” he said. 


Ruling on Old Age Pension 
Is Made in Wyoming 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Sept. 2, 

Payment of old-age pensions is not man- 
datory on old-age pension boards in Wyo- 
ming, in the opinion of Attorney General 
James A. Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwood's ruling was made re-= 
cently in reply to a request from F. K, 
Dukes, county and prosecuting attorney, 
Albany County, when the latter sought 
advice on the matter. 

The Attorney General said: “It is our 
opinion that the possession of * * * quali- 
fications is not in itself sufficient to com- 
pel the board to pay an old-age pension, 
but that the board has discretionary power 
| with reference to the granting of a pen- 
sion to a qualified applicant, and in the 
absence of abuse of such discretion can< 
not be compelled to grant the same.” 
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Carrier Accords. July Exports of Iron a 
| Nearly 12 Per Cent Above June 


Are Approved by 
Shipping 


Agreements Between Com- 
panies for~Cargo Move- 
ment to Various Points 


Are Made Public 


Agreements and modifications of agree- 
ments between shipping lines filed with 
the Shipping Board in compliance with 
the Shipping Act were approved and an 
nounced by the Shipping Board Sept. 
as follows: 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha: Under the agreement each of 
the parties covenants not to encroach 


2 


upon the other’s presently existing serv- | 


ices and to coordinate their activities in 


trades in which they operate competitive | 


parallel services. Inauguration of new 
services or major alteration of existing 
services is not to be made without the 
consent of the other party. N. Y. K. is to 
discontinue its Orient-South American 


East Coast service. and O. S. K. is to | 


discontinue its Orient-Puget Sound serv- 
ice, making the former a solely conducted 
service of the O. S. K., and the latter a 
solely conducted service of N. Y. K. Each 
of the carriers is to continue to operate an 
Orient-New York service, these services 
to be later united and operated jointly 
under a separate agreement. The carriers 


incorporate provision that no alteration | 


of their agreement as respects American 


services shall be effected until after filing | 


with and approval by the Board. 

The agreement is to remain in effect 
until Dec. 31, 1940, and is to continue 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
cancellation on Dec. 31, 1940, or of any 
year thereafter, by six months’ notice of 
withdrawal. . . 

Munson-McCormick Line with Balti- 
more Mail Steamship Company: An ar- 
rangement for the handling of general 
cargo from United States Pacific coast 


ports to Hamburg and in the reverse di- | 


rection. Through rates are to be those 
of direct lines and are to be divided equally 
subject to a minimum proportion of $6 
per ton accruing to the Munson-McCor- 
mick Line. Cost of transfer at Baltimore 


is to be borne equally by the lines. Either | 
line is to have the right, upon notice to | 


the other, to decline to handle any par- 


| 


nd | Steel 


Board Upturn Is First Since March; Imports De- 


clined, Says Department of Commerce 


| Iron and steel exports from the United 
States took an upward turn in July for 
ithe first time since March, gaining a total 
of 11.7 per cent over June, according to an 


analysis of the July foreign trade in iron | 


jand steel made public Sept. 2 by the Iron 
land Steel Division of the Department of 
{Commerce. July exports aggregated 84,- 
|466 tons and imports amounted to 37,190 
tons, the latter being a decline of 629 
|tons from June. 

There are some indications that the July 
figures indicate a change from the down- 
ward trend that has obtained since March, 
it was stated orally at the Department, 


are available there is no way to confirm 
the belief. As regards the imports, the 
situation was said to be one in which only 
‘slight fluctuations exist and _ it 
stated that only a revival of American 
business could be expected to increase im- 
ports. 

One of the reasons why the Depart- 
ment says later statistics must be awaited 
|to determine the trend of exports is that 
only six classes of 26 types of iron and 
steel exports showed gains in July, while 
the remaining 20 fell off. The Division's 
statement follows in full text: 

Increased shipments to each major 
geographical area of the world, with the 
exception of Europe, resulted in a total 
gain of approximately 11.7 per cent in iron 
and steel exports from the United States 


Ninctine in Demand 
For Products Seen 


From Rail Rate Plea 


Statistician of Kansas Utility 
| Commission Says That 
Commodity Prices Would 
Increase as a Result 


ticular movement of freight except on | 


some special basis as may be agreed upon. | 


Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with Ameri- 
can & Indian Line: Agreement covering 
through movement of shipments from 
United States Pacific coast ports to ports 


in Egypt, India and on the Persan Gulf, | 


served by the American & Indian Line, 
transshipment New Orleans. Through 


rates to be those named by the American | 


& Indian Line; subject to a minimum 
through rate of $9 per. ton, except on lum- 
ber and shingles on which commodities 
minimum through rates to be $24 per 1,000 
feet board measure, 
pounds, respectively. Transshipment ex- 
pense and through rates to ports served 
direct by American & Indian Line to be 
apportioned equally between the lines; to 
ports designated in the trade as outports, 
differentail or arbitrary ports, American 
& Indian Line to receive the foregoing 
proportion plus all of the excess over the 
base port rate. 


Agreements Modified 

Quaker Line with Bull Insular Line, 
Inc.: The agreement modified was ap- 
proved by the Board March 11, 1931, and 
provides for through movement of rice, 
lumber, flour and soap from Pacific coast 
ports to Dominican Republic ports, trans- 
shipment New York. Under the agree- 
ment on file additional charge to cover 
tonnage and wharfage dues on shipments 
of rice and lumber is $1.40 per 1,000 kilos, 
while no additional charge to cover 
wharfage is included in the through rates 
on flour, soap and minimum bill of lad- 
ing shipments. The modification sub- 
mitted proposes increasing to $1.90 the 
additional charge to cover tonnage and 
wharfage dues on rice and lumber, and 


to include a charge of 50 cents per 1,000 | 
soap and minimum bill | 


kilos on flour, 
of lading shipments. 

Quaker Line with Bull Insular Line, 
Inc.: Modification of agreement approved 
by the Board March 11, 1931, covering 
through shipments of canned goods, dried 
fruit, beans and peas from Pacific Coast 
ports to Dominican Republic ports by in- 
creasing charge for wharfage dues from 
$t to $1.50 per 1,000 kilos. Under the 
agreement as approved wharfage dues on 
minimum bill of lading shipments are ab- 
sorbed by Bull. The modification now 
submitted also proposes to assess an ad- 
ditional charge of 50 cents per 1,000 kilos 
on minimum bill of lading shipments to 
cover wharfage dues. 

In explanation of the foregoing modifi- 
cations to the above agreements Bull In- 
sular Line advises that they are neces- 
sSitated as the result of increase of 50 
cents per 1,000 kilos in the wharfage dues 
assessed by the Dominican Government. 


Rail and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 2 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 24094.—O. M. Scott & Sons Company 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad: Rates on soya 

beans, in carloads, from Seaford, Broadkill, 
Georgetown and Wilmington, Del., to Marys- 
ville, Ohio, found not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24033.—C. G. Duffee, doing business as 
Duffee Lumber Company v. Central of 

Georgia Railway: Carload of yellow pine 
lumber from Dadeville, Ala., to Montgomery, 
W. Va., found to have been misrouted. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

No. 23880.—J. S. Cosden, Inc., v. Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad: 
Rates charged on interstate shipments of oil- 
well supplies and wrought-iron pipe, in 
carloads, from and to certain points in 
Texas and South Dakota, found inapplicable 
in certain instances. Applicable rates found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

F. Docket No. 8907.—Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company 
bonds: 

1. Authority 
Cincinnati, 
Company 


granted to the Pittsburgh, 

Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
to issue $4,280,000 of general- 
mortgage 412 per cent bonds, series D; said 
bonds to be delivered at par to the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad Company in partial re- 
imbursement for expenditures made by that 
company for capital purposes. Condition 
prescribed. 

2. Authority granted to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to assume obligation and 
Mability, as lessee and guarantor, in respect 
of said bonds. 


Examiner’s Report 
The Commission also made public an 
€xaminer’s proposed report, which is sum- 
marized as follows: 


.F. Docket No. 8762.—Recommended that 
the Commission find that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity are 
not shown to require the construction by 
the Winter Garden Belt Railway Company 
of a line of railroad in Dimmit and Maverick 
counties, Tex. 


Uncontested Finance Case 
The Commission also made public notice 
of action in an uncontested finance case, 
as follows: 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8862, author- 
izing the Kanawha Central Railway Com- 
pany to issue a promissory note in the face 
amount of $16,202.23, payable to the 
in payment of indebtedness, and secured 
promissory notes in the aggregate face 
amount of $16,000 to be pledged as collateral 


security for said note, approved. 


and $22 per 2,000) 


order | 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company. | 


Cuicaco, ILL., Sept. 2—In_ testimony 
presented at the Interstate Commerce 


| oes rate hearings here today, | 


|I, C. Peterson, statistician of the Kansas 
|Public Utility Commission, stated that an 
increase in commodity prices resulting 
{from increased rail rates, would have a 
|deleterious effect on demand. 

Under questioning, however, he declared 
;that reduced prices had not had a bene- 
| ficial effect on demand. Asked to recon- 
cile these statements the witness ad- 
mitted that he could not do so. 

Pointing out the fact that the railroads 
have been operating since the passage of 
| the Transportation Act under conditions 
| different from those in existence in the 


preceding decade, H. W. Bickle, general | 


;}counsel for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 


criticized that portion of the testimony in | 


| Which comparisons of recent railroad sta- 
| tistics were made with the period 1911-15. 
|Commissioner Lewis at one point re- 
marked that the exhibits would be more 
valuable if 1930 figures had been included | 
in all instances. 

Prior to the taking of Mr. Peterson’s | 
| testimony 15 additional exhibits were in- 
{troduced by W. H. Watts, representing 
the National Industrial Traffic League. 
The subject matter of the exhibits was 
|similar to that introduced yesterday but 
was treated differently. 

In order to expedite the taking of evi- 
{dence in Chicago the hearings are being 
| held in three sections, the two subhearings 
| being devoted to consideration of argu- 
|ments against the proposed increase and 
to the short line testimony. 


Security Holders Heard 


At a late session Sept. 1, cross-question- 
ing of Fairman R. Dick, representing the | 
|}committee of railroad security holders, | 


| comprised the principal part of the hear- | 


| ing. 
Luther H. Walter, attorney for the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic Leaguc, in his 


questioning of the witness endeavored to} 
| establish the fact that the roads are ask- | 


jing for an estimated aggregate increase 
of over $500,000,000 in’ revenues, whereas 
only a little more than $200,000,000 would 
{be required to increase the receipts of 
the needy roads to a point which wouid 
enable them to cover their interest re- 
quirements 1.5 times. 


Confidence of Investors 


Mr. Dick admitted readily that this was 
true so far as it went, but did not consti- 
|tute the entire reason for making the 
| plea. 
|of investors in the carriers is the con- 
; Summation sought and this would not ma- 
| terialize if the suggestion of Mr. Walter 
| that the added revenues be pooled for the 
| benefit of the distressed lines were put 
| into effect, according to the witness. 


| R, C. Fullbright, another attorney for 
|the Traffic League, sought through his 
| cross-examination to show that the choice 
| of bonds used by Mr. Dick in the exhibit 
| introduced Aug. 31 was unfair. He inti- 
|mated that the securities which had had 
| the least support marketwise were used 
| wherever possible. Mr. Dick refuted this 
| intimation. 

| ——EEE 

| 


Oral Argument Set 
In Rail Rate Case 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I. C. C. Calls for Briefs on Pro- 


posal of Carriers 


| 
Proposal of the railroads to increase 
rates by 15 per cent will be argued orally 
| before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
|sion Sept. 21 at Washington, the Com- 
|mission announced Sept. 2. (Ex parte 
| No. 103.) 


| The final hearing of the series conducted 
| throughout the country is in progress at 
Chicago. The hearings were conducted by 
| the Commission, assisted by a delegation 
|of State Commissioners. 

Briefs are to be filed not later than 
Sept. 18. 


The Commission's announcement follows 
in full text: 


| The Commission desires to inform all 
concerned that briefs in the above-entitled 
proceeding should be served and filed with 
the Commission pursuant to the Rules of 
| Practice n-t later than Sept. 18, 1931. 
|Further announcement will be made 
shortly as to the manner of service and 
parties who should be served. This an- 
nouncement is now made to facilitate the 
preparation of briefs. 

The above-entitled proceeding will be 
set for oral argument before the Commis- 


sion at its office in Washington beginning | 


}at 10 a. m. Sept. 21, 1931. 

All persons who desire to be heard in 
oral argument should give the earliest pos- 
sible notice to the Commission at Wash- 
ington, according to the usual practice, 


but until the August figures on exports | 


WAS | 


‘ 


|during July, as compared with the previ- 
ous month, according to the Commerce 
Department's Iron and Steel Division. 
The total exported during July was 84,- 
466 gross tons in comparison with 175,585 
|gross tons in June and represented gains 
in 26 individual classes of products. 
daily average of 2,725 tons was maintained 
throughout the month as contrasted with 
2,519 tons in June. 
| The import trade experienced a slight 
decline—629 tons—to total 37,190 tons. 
This drop, however, was sufficient to re- 
duce the average of daily receipts to 1,199 
tons from 1,261 tons. 


Principal Increase 
Registered in Skelp 


While 26 classes of products combined 
to bring about the 8,88l-ton increase in 
exports noted above, there were 20 classes 
|in which the trade took an opposite 
\trend. The largest gain was that regis- 


jtered in skelp, 5,219 tons, while the gains | 


jin the shipment of tin plate, 3,277 tons, 
i 

| tons, and in rails, 1,395 tons, were also 
significant. The only decreases to exceed 


| 1,000 tons in amount were those in steel! 


| bars, 1,276 tons, and in plain structural 
shapes, 1,006 tons. In order of tonnage! 
the chief products expatted during July 
were scrap, tin plate, skelp, plain struc- 
tural shapes, and black steel sheets. | 

Shipments to Europe alone failed 
increase in July when considered on the | 
basis of geographical areas. The trade 
| with the countries of North and Central | 
|America and the West Indies accounted 
| for 51.8 per cent of all the July shipments, 
|but fell short of the proportion sent these | 
|same countries (56.9 per cent) over the 
elapsed seven months of the current year. | 
The trade with South America accounted 
for 11.5 per cent of the July total (against 
13.7 pér cent for the seven months’ pe- 
|riod), that with Europe for 6.5 per cent 
(6.9 per cent), that with the Far East 
for 29.2 per cent (21.3 per cent), and that) 
with Africa for 1 per cent (1.2 per cent). | 
| The trade with Canada, totaled 35,380 | 
}tons, an increase of approximately 6,000 
jtons. This total included 8,753 tons of 
skelp, 6,292 tons of plain shapes, 3,843 
{tons of black steel sheets, and 3,351 tons 
|of boiler and other plates. The increase 
in the trade with Japan amounted to 
|nearly 4,000 tons—the 10,817-ton total in- 
cluding 6,957 tons of scrap and 1,231 tons 
of tin plate. The Philippine Island trade 
was less by about 2,000 tons with the 
6,462-ton total featured by shipments of 


A| 


n scrap, 2,970 tons, in welded pipe 1,731 | 


m average of $18,172 per annum or $1,514 a 


| which included their installation. 


|/on any portion of 


Railroad Seeks 


To Restrict Its 
Control System 


Automatic Devices to Stop 
Trains Not Needed on 
Part of Trackage, Says 

| Great Northern Railway 





| Declaring that the character of railroad 
|} operations over the 229-mile stretch of 
| track between New Rockford and Willis- 
| ton, N. Dak., is such as not to require the 
|maintenance of automatic train-stop and 
train-control devices, the Great Northern | 
Railway has petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
discontinue further operation and main- 
tenance of such devices, according to in- 
formation made public at the Commis- 
| Sion’s Bureau of Safety. 

| Commissioner Frank McManamy will| 
| conduct a hearing at St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 
3, to determine the reasonableness of the 
| carrier’s petition, which further seeks va- 
cation of the Commission’s train-control 
orders of 1922 and 1924, in so far as they 
pertain to the Great Northern. 


Maintenance Costs Cited 

The petition, which was signed by C. O. 
Jenks, vice president in charge of opera- 
tion, pjoints out that the cost of main- 
taining the devices and operating them 
during the past three years has aggre-| 
| gated $26,954 for roadway and $27,564! 
| for locomotives, or a total of $54,518, an 


month. 

The devices in question were manufac- 
tured by the Sprague Safety Control &| 
Signal Corporation at a cost of $368,992, | 





In support of its contention that the 
devices are not necessary for the safe and 
efficient management and operation of 
trains over the New Rockford-Williston | 
segement, the carrier points to its safety | 
record during recent years. It is con-! 
tended that the devices are not necessary 
the Great Northern | 
Lines. 

Proposes Safety Measures 

The carrier’s petition contends that the | 
money now used for the operation and 
maintenance of the automatic train stop 
and control devices, could be more use- 
fully employed in the prevention of acci- 
dents and insuring safety to passengers, 
by further developing its system of auto- | 
matic block signals, and by the elimina- 
tion of dangerous grade crossings at high- 
way points. 

The money also could be employed, the | 





2,043 tons of galvanized steel sheets. Only 
a very slight gain marked the trade with 
Mexico (which totaled 4,734 tons), of | 
which the shipments of 1,356 tons of | 
scrap was the highlight, while exports to 
Argentina rose some 1,700 to total 3,948 
tons. The shipments of 1,089 tons of tin 
plate featured this last movement. 


Exports of Iron Ore 
Showed Marked Gain | 


| 

Exports of iron ore, all of which went 
to Canada, reached the total of 149,035 | 
tons in July after amounting to but 27,277 
jtons in June. The trade in wood screws 


ditional main track, passing tracks, reduc- | 
tion of grades and curves, replacement of | 
wooden bridges and trestles with steel and 
em and in the installation of heavier 
rails. 

Such improvements, it was said, will not | 
only further contribute to the safety of | 
passengers, but will add to the efficiency 
of the road’s operation. 

Dates of Installation 

The installation in question was placed | 
in service Nov. 1, 1925, and on July 18,| 
1926, under two orders of the Commission. | 
The first section installed was that be- 
tween Minot and Williston, where the| 
train control equipment is superimposed 


| 


petition states, in the construction of ad- | - 
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| TRAFFIC TIE-UP AT 


SHIPPING . 


HOLLAND TUNNEL 


Ewing Galloway, New York. 


The rule that vehicles shall keep 75 feet apart as they pass through 
the two traffic lanes through Holland Tunnel, under the Hudson River 


between New York City and Jersey 


City, cannot be observed in rush 


hours; the traffic congestion affecting this lane of travel out of the 


metropolis is common at certain time 


s to all thoroughfares leading out of 


the city. The picture shows passenger automobiles, buses and trucks 


collected in the plaza at the entranc 
Manhattan Island; some of the toll 
Holland Tunnel Office Building in th 
under the direction of the Bridge a 
New Jersey; control was afterwards 

the Port of New 


Louisiana Railw 
On Cotton Movin 


verted to Other Fo 


Baton Rouce, La., Sept. 2. ! 
The Public Service Commission has au- 


| steel 


|notable increases took place in the trade | traffic. 
in structural sfhapes, 1,234 tons, scrap,|current year, it was estimated, will be 20, 


likewise gained—shipments of iron and|¥Upon an automatic signal system using 
wood screfs totaled 499,010 gross|three-position semaphore signals, while 
($60,439) in July against 378,143 gross | Upon the second section, between New 
($40,014) in June, while the trade in brass | Rockford and Minot, it is superimposed 
wood screws amounted to 18,460 gross|Upon an automatic signal system using 
($6,176) against 16,016 gross ($4,669) in the | colored light type of signal operating un- 
earlier month. der the overlap plan of control. The train 
Imports of iron ahd steel products,|control equipment is maintained on 173 
after their slight spurt in June, dropped | locomotives and three gas-electric cars. 
back 629 tons, to a total of 37,190 tons. | 
However, 20 of the 34 classes of products | Of line equipped with the safety control 
included in this total figure showed in-| devices is one of light traffic density, the 


| creases against 11 decreases with no trade| Petition asserted that passengers carried 


in three classes of material. The only|by the railroad dropped from 8,168,937 in 
decrease to exceed 1,000 tons in amount | 1916 to 1,694,437 last year, with a con- 
was that in pig iron, 3,185 tons, while|tinuing trend toward still lower passenger 
Passenger-train-miles during the 


1,130 tons, and ferro-manganese, 1,119| per cent below the figures for 1930. 
tons. Structural shapes, pig iron, and| Collision Rate Cited 


merchant steel bars were the outstanding; It was further emphasized that while 
items in the month’s trade in point of 
tonnage. 


Pointing to the fact that the section | 


during 1930.the number of collisions per | 


|of imports, supplying 10,519 tons, of which 
2,920 tons was structural shapes, 2,433 tons 


Once again Belgium was the chief source | 


| 1,000,000 locomotive miles run on all the! 
railroads in the country having total lo- 
comotive miles of 20,000,000 or more ranged 
from 0.60 to 3.84, the Great Northern had 


| thorized railroads operating in Louisiana 
| west of the Mississippi River to publish 

reductions of from 331-3 per cent to 60 
| per cent on freight rates on cotton moving 
to the ports of New Orleans and Lake 
Charles. The major portion of the cotton 
produced in Louisiana originating in the 
territory affected. 

The authority to reduce the rates fol- 
lowed a series of conferences between 
the railroads and the members of the 
Commission in which various conditions 
surrounding the production and transpor- 
tation of cotton were discussed. The Com- 
mission’s order states: 


Immediate Appicaltion 
“The foregoing authority is issued for 
immediate application in order that the 
reduced bases of rates on cotton herein 
set forth may be promptly reflected in 
the returns to the cotton producers on 
the crop now about to move, and, further, 
in order that some of the cotton traffic 
heretofore diverted from the rail lines may 

be recovered by such carriers.” 
“In agreeing to publish the reduced | 





Reesiablishment of the confidence | 


concrete reinforcement bars, and 2,046 tons|1.43 collisions per 1,000,00 locornotive 
merchant steel bars. Germany was again/| miles, the tenth lowest of the railroads 
the second largest supplier with a total} mentioned. 
of 1,230 tons—shapes, 1,504 tons, and! During the past year “the petitioning 
| sheets, 1,225 tons making up a large pro-| carrier had but two collisions on its main 
portion. Of Canada’s 5,346 tons, 2,471 tons | line which the automatic train devices are 
were scrap and 2,235 tons ferro-manganese, | designed to prevent, both of which oc- 
while all of the 5,339 tons received from | curred in territory not equipped with au- 
India was pig iron. The French ship-| tomatic block signals. No employes were 
ments of 4,425 tons included 1,935 tons of | injured in these collisions, although six 
|shapes and 1,161 tons of merchant steel | Passengers and one person riding on con- 
bars. | tract claimed injuries. Not since Septem- 
ber, 1919, it was said, has any passenger 
been killed on the Great Northern in a 
| train accident as defined by the Com- 
* . mission. 
Sale of Atlantic Lines |“"tr was aso contended that the cost of 
maintaining and operating the devices is 
;not confined solely to such maintenance 





Mail Awards May Delay 


[Continued from Page 3.1 


| $3,170,900, and in the second International| and operation referred to, since the re- | 


| Merchant Marine bid, which exceeded the| assignment of locomotives and the adop- 
|Chapman offer by $329,100. Chairman) tion of longer engine runs are said to be 
|T. V. O'Connor stated Sept. 1 that the | seriously interfered with because of the 
| Board would expect the reorganized Chap-| necessity of operating only train-con- 
|man companies to schedule the “Levia-| trolled engines between New Rockford 
than” for seven voyages a year. and Williston. 

Additional oral information made avail- Earnings Said to Be Low 


| able follows: | A total of $6,915,948 has 
| Terms of Mail Contracts | by # been expended 


Operation of the two new 30,000-ton| for the maintenance and operation of sig- 
liners in a trade other than the North) nals and interlockers, and 5,555 miles of 
| Atlantic during the dutl season might be! main and branch line track are still un- 
| agreeable to the Board, but terms of ex- equipped with block signal devices. 
|isting mail contracts would have to be! The expenditure of $1,500 per month to 
| modified before such a privilege could be} equip dangerous grade crossings 
granted. Altering of these provisions could} proper signals instead of upon the main- 
|be accomplished, it was said, in such a| tenance an@ operation of the train-con- 
manner as to keep the new liners operat-| trol devices, it was said, “would go far 
|ing part of the time in the service for| toward reducing the number of collisions 
which they were originally intended. | between trains and automobiles at public 


The Dollar Steamship Lines, of which} crossings which are a constant hazard to | 


R. Stanley Dollar is an executive, have| both persons using the highway and to 
recently completed two new vessels in ex-} passengers and employes on trains.” 
cess of 20,000 tons—the “President Cool- 
idge” and “President Harding’—for op- 
eration between New York and Pacific 
ports, required by existing mail contracts 
held by those lines. 
Additional vessels 


had fallen short by $58,263,331 of earning 
the so-called “fair return” of 5%, per cent 
on its property investment, and that with 


must 


be built to) sidiary, its traffic density is the lowest of 
contracts 


|mecet other mail the Dollar | any carrier affected by the Commission's 
| Lines hold. | train-control orders. 
R. Stanley Dollar is expected to reach | 


Washington early next week to engage in| Complaints Just Filed | 


;further discussions concerning the con- 
tract to be offered the Chapman group. In Railway Rate Case 
Complaints against railway rates filed 


Amending of the mail contract, which 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


would be imperative before the Board 
could grant any dispensations concerning 
sion have. just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 


operation of the two new vessels, would 
require negotiations between the Chap- 
man organization and the Post Office De- - . s 
partment. The-Board might endorse such | a ae o>. 3 uae ree On Cam- 
a plea or recommend to the Postmaster | i Santa Fe Railway. Against nyo coment 
|General that this action be taken. fined petroleum products, from Okmulgee, 
While the contract may vary in other ponen SET nS SOE wees Te, ORle- 
minor respects from stipulations made by| 20ma to Wagner, S. Dak. on relatively 
Mr. Chapman in his proposals, the ques- ee aee ks tls Dene oe —— 
tion of operation of the two liners under) origin points to Watertown, Yankton, 
construction is expected to be the most! Mitchell, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
difficult matter on which to reach an| __No. 24667.—Ash Grove Lime & Portland 
agreement. Cement Company, Kansas City, Mo., v. The 
- Chicago & Alton Railroad. Against rates 
The new ships are being constructed at| on shipments of coal, carload lots. from 
the New York Shipbuilding Company) points in Mlinois to points in Missouri. 
plant at Camden, N. J., and the first is No. 24670.—Annapolis Lead Company, An- 
expected to be ready to enter the North | oe. _ ‘ ERE cen sreee, 
Atlantic trade next Summer, while the ee te Mite etn. 


screenings coal, from points in Illinois to 
| second will be finished a.few months later.| Annapolis. 


Ss 


the railroad during the past 10 years | 


with | 


The carrier asserted that since 1921 it | 


the exception of a Southern Railway sub- | 


e to the tunnel at Freeman Square, 
gates are in a semicircle with the 
e center. Holland Tunnel was built 
nd Tunnel Commission, New York- 
taken over and is now exercised by 
York Authority. 


ays Allowed to Cut Petes 


g to Two Gulf Ports 


| Carriers Seek by Move to Recover Traffic Heretofore Di- 


rms of Transport 


present rates are fair and just and per- 
mit a free movement to all markets, due 
to abnormal conditions now prevalent in 
the cotton industry, they are willing to 
try out the reduced scales experimentally,” 
said a statement issued from the offices 
of the Commission, “both as an aid to 
the hard-pressed cotton producers and 
in order that they may recover some of 
the traffic which has been diverted from 
the rails to other transportation services 
such as boats and trucks. 


Rail Revenue Losses 
“The railroads stale that they have suf- 
fered severe losses in revenue due to the 
chaotic condition brought on by non- 
regulated private truck and boat services. 
“That the general unemployment situ- 
ation has aggravated their troubles is in- 
dicated by the railroads, it being stated 


|in the proposal that ‘during normal times 


many of the parties now engaged in non- 
regulated transportation services would 
not continue in such business, due to the 
very low earnings therefrom as they would 
apply themselves to their normal lines of 


| endeavor.’” 


The new rates were scheduled to become 


irates the railroads contend that while the effective Sept. 1. 


American Commodit 


| 


ies Shipped 


In Greater Quantities to Asia in July 


j [Continued from Page 1.] 


|public, Brazil, British South Africa, and , 
Egypt 

America’s two largest customers as well 
as the sources of import trade, the United 


Kingdom and Canada, each fell off 
| Sharply in the amount of\gusiness in both 
imports and exports. Exports to the 
United Kingdom in July aggregated $32,- 
564,029 compared with $40,794,423 in July, | 
pen aes + 


Total values of exports and imports of me 


Mont 
EXPORTS 1930 


WUTOMS goes cccccscccdescepaccccecesess $113,162,880 
North America 82,940,961 
South America 27,570,084 
27,898,741 
8,094,517 
7,094,189 


Total 
IMPORTS 
UNS aa cadacecens cteoad 
| North America 
South America 
Asia 


- $62,061,738 
57,651,515 
30,247,679 
61,930,380 

3,335,874 
5,331,170 


Pe eeccrccceeedeecesseons : $220,558,356 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commisison Sept. 2 relating both 
to broadcasting and communications were 
made public as follows: | 

Broadcasting applications: 

WMBGQ, Paul J. Gollhofer, 95 Leonard Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., license to cover construction 
permit granted April 21, 1931, to make changes 
jin equipment. 
| WFBE, The Post Publishing Co., 
Garfield Place, Cincinnati, Ohio, license to 
| cover construction permit granted April 14, 
1931, to make changes in equipment 

WFBE, Radio Station WFBE, 108-112 Gar- 
| field Place, Cincinnati, Ohio, voluntary as- 
| signment of construction permit to The Post 
Publishing Company. 
| WIBO, Nelson Brothers Bond & Mortgage 
|Company, 6212 Broadway, Chicago, Ill., au- 
| thority to install automatic frequency control. | 
| WEDC, Emil Denemark, Inc., 3860 Ogden 
| Avenue, Chicago, Ill., license to cover con- 
} struction permit granted May 12, 1931, to 
;}make changes in equipment 

WCMA, General Broadcasting Corp., 648 Lake 
Shore Drive, Culver, Ind., license to cover con- 
struction permit granted Aug. 7, 1931, to move 
transmitter and studio locally 
| KCRJ, Charles C. Robinson, 711 Main Street, 
| Jerome, Ariz., license to cover construction 
|; permit granted May 12, 1931, to make changes 
in equipment 

KGVO, Mosby's Inc., Missoula, Mont., 
struction permit to move transmitter and 
studio localy; make changes in ,equipment; 
change frequency from 1,420 kc. to 570 kc.; | 


108-112 


con- 


}.......$266,761,372 


1930, and the exports to Canada were $32,- 
676,645 in July against $54,993,077 in the 
corresponding month of last year. 


As for imports from Canada and Great 
Britain, America’s imports from. the 
United Kingdom fell off from $13,901,636 
in July, 1930, to $10,951,033 fer July, 1931. 
From Canada, the imports in July of this 
year were $22,341,421, compared with $30,- 
341,009. 


rchandise by grand divisions: 


—Seven Months—-———, 
1930 1931 
$1,064,947 ,836 $716,051 ,901 
654,748,651 394,568,535 
212,313,604 107,928,604 
276,892,659 216,398,119 
73,193,285 25,783,429 
59,882,930 36,163,654 


h of July 
1931 


$79,976,649 
48,017,887 
12,944,500 
30,461,914 
4,198,233 
5,070,318 


$180,669,501  $2,342,478.965 


$1,496,894 ,242 
$51,358,528 
47,826,683 
24,132,692 
47,707,032 
1,055,303 
2,384,184 


$572 ,047,748 
478,212,973 
291,640,348 
544,294,105 

22,334,405 
47,013,527 


$372,706 ,223 
319,861,617 
196,523,178 
358,736,671 

11,834,718 
22,169,961 


$174,474,422  $1,956.543,.106 —_$1,281,832,368 


Applications for Radio Facilities 
Announced by Federal Commission 


increase power from 100 w. to 500 w.; change 
hours of operation from certain day hours to 
unlimted 

KQW, Pacific Agricultural Foundation, 87 E 
San Antonio Avenue, San Jose, Calif., con- 
struction permit amended to request the fol- 
lowing: Transmitter and studio location, 87 
E. San Antonio Street, San Jose, Calif.; power, 
1 kw.; frequency, 740 ke.; install new trans- 
mitter 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

Press Wireless, Inc., 11 applications for re- 
newal of licenses for press service. 

R. C. A. Communiactions, Inc 
cations for renewal of licenses 
mental service 

Wired Radio, Inc., applfeation for renewal 
of license. Experimental service. 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, application 
for renewal of license. Experimental serivce 

State of California-Division of Forestry, two 
applications for renewal of licenses. Forestry 
service. 

Federal State marketing service, nine appli- 
cations for renewal of licenses. Agriculture 
service. 

City of Seattle, 
cation for renewal 
service. 

Globe Wireless, Ltd.. six applications 
renewal of licenses. Marine relay service 

Michigan Wireless Telegraph Co., 2 applica- 
tions for renewal of licenses. Marine relay 
service. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co 
plications for renewal of 
relay service, 


13 appli- 
for experi- 


Harbor Department, 


appli- 
of license. Marine 


relay 


for 


three ap- 
slicenses. .Marine 


. . AVIATION 


State Regulation | 
Of Aviation Said 
To Be Necessary 


Essential to Protection of the 
Public and Development 


Of the Industry, Conven- 
tion Is Told 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, Sept. 2.—‘State regu- 
lation of aviation is essential to the pro- 
tection of the public and the development 
of the industry,” asserted Thomas W. 
Streeter, chairman of the New Jersey State 
Aviation Commission, in an address before 
the National Conference of State Aviation 
Officials now meeting in Cleveland. 

“Of the 165,000,000 miles flown during 
1930, approximately 29,000,000 miles, or less 
then one-fifth, were in air transport op- 
}erations, which are subject to interstate 
|regulations of the Department of Com- 
| merce. Only 400,000 passengers were car- 
ried in such operations in comparison with 
| 2,600,000 in various intrastate operations,” 
he said. 


Basic Regulations 

Previous to the creation of the New 
Jersey Departmert of Aviation, approxi- 
mately one-third of the aircraft in the 
State were not licensed by the Depart- 
}ment of Commerce and some were in very 
| poor condition, unfit for flying, he said. 

“We are opposed to the creation of a 
large organization for testing and regis- 
|tering plahes and licensing pilots and to 
| detailed regulations for the conduct of 
aviation, preferring a few basic regula- 
|tions and the creating of a community 
|of interest between the operators and the 
Commission,” said Mr. Streeter. 

“In carrying out that part of our policy 
which has to do with regulation we have 
already put into effect three basic regula- 
|tions and one minor regulation, and con- 
| template putting into effect a fourth basic 
regulation.” 


Scope of Requirements 

| The first regulation requires that every 
| ship operating in New Jersey bear a De- 
| partment of Commerce license, effective 
| as of Aug. 1, 1931, for commercial planes 
and as of Oct. 1, 1931, for all other planes. 
|The second regulation, effective Aug. 1, 
| 1931, prohibits any person from operating 
'a@ plane in the State unless holding an 
| appropriate Department of Commerce 
license. 

Another regulation, effective Aug. 1, 1931, 
provides that no air meets, aerial exhi- 
| bitions or acrobatic demonstrations may 
|be held in the State without a letter of 
authority from the Director of Aviation, 

Since July 1, not one person has been 
seriously injured in the flight of an air- 
plane in New Jersey, and, the State is no 
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longer being swamped by unlicensed craft , 


and pilots from all parts of the country, 
Mr. Streeter declared. 

The regulation now being considered by 
the New Jersey Aviation Commission is 
in regard to airports, stated Mr. Streeter. 
Without such regulation, indiscriminate 
barnstorming is bound to take a heavy toll. 

“Much remains to be done. Every day 
brings some new angle of an old problem, 
or some old angle of a new problem. We 
are hopeful of giving a maximum return 
to the people of our State and to the 
We place much de- 
pendence upon the form of our organiza- 
tion. Practically all of our aviation law 
is, and we hope will be in the form of 
regulations by the Commission rather than 
| by legislative enactment. 

“This means ability to meet changing 
conditions with changing standards or re- 
quirements. It means that the operator 
comes to us with his problem or desire 
rather than to the legislative body. It 
means that State regulations of the fu- 
ture will be sifted through the experience 
of a Commission, a majority of whom are 
engaged in the aviation industry. The 
Commission can be most effectiye if it 
wisely directs and leads, rather than by 
arbitrary dictation. If we get foolish or 
burdensome, we can be thrown out and 
the State left uncluttered with a mass of 
laws and regulations,” concluded Mr, 
Streeter. 


aviation industry. 


Railway in Florida 
In Receivers’ Hands 


East Coast Line Fails to Pay 
Interest on Mortgage Bonds 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Sept. 2—The Florida 
East Coast Railway has been placed in 
the hands of receivers through the action 
|; of the United States District Court at 
| Jacksonville. President William R. Ken- 
nan Jr., of New York, and Scott M. Lof- 
tin, of Jacksonville, were named co-receiv= 
ers by order of Federal Judge Louis W. 
Strum. 

The court’s action was taken on appli- 
cation of the Standard Oil Company of 
Kentucky in behalf of itself and other 
creditors. The railway consented to the 
action. 

The Florida East Coast Railway was in- 
corporated in 1892, succeeding the Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustina & Indian River 
Railroad, according to records on file at 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The railroad of the carrier lies wholly 
within the State of Florida. It extends 
from Jacksonville on the north, in a gen- 
eral southerly directien down the east 
coast of Florida to Jewfish and thence in 
a southwesterly direction across the Flor- 
ida Keys to Key West, a distance of 522 
miles. 

The road was valued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at $46,200,000, on 
its owned and used properties as of June 
30, 1916. 

Defaul on interest due on the road’s 
$45,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
5 per cent, Series A bonds, issued to 
finance the expansion of the road during 
the real estate boom, was the leading 
cause for the receivership, according to 
announcement by the road's president. 


Harbor Is Improved 
At Bergen, Norway 


New Pier Completed, Cranes 
And Warehouses Planned 


The harbor master at Bergen states 
that the Dokkeskjaer Pier, 420 meters 
(1,378 feet) long. on the north shore of 
the Puddejford, is now ready for traffic, 
according to a report from Consul E. Tal- 
bot Smith. Bergen. The construction of 
this pier has taken five years, and the 
final surfacing will be completed next 
year. Ultimately there will be improve- 
ments in the way of cranes and ware- 
houses, but these will not be undertaken 
before next year. 

At the last meeting of the city council, 
45,000 kroner ‘approximately $12,000) 
were granted for the extension of ware- 
house facilities on Festningsquay, on the 
north shore of Vaagen, enlarging the 
warehouse now there 75 per cent. Work 
on the cold-storage plant planned fot 
Bontelbo is to be started immediately. 
The quay will be 82 meters (269 feet) 
long, and much of the material for filling 
in is already on the spot.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 
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Business Levels 


Suspension of Banks Proves 
Disturbing Element, Says 
Federal Reserve Bank in 
Monthly Review 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 2—The suspen- 
sion of some good-sized and several 
smaller banks in the Fourth Federal Re- 
serve District was the dominating factor 
in financial changes occurring in the 
month ended Aug. 24, according to the 
monthly business review of the Federal | 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, just released | 
for publication. 

The demand for cash on the part of 
depositors in sections where the bank sus- 
pensions occurred made it necessary for 
banks to increase their available cash re- 
sources, which they did, the review states, 
by discounting or borrowing at the re- 
serve bank. As a result, fourth district 
note circulation was above any week since 
late 1928, despite the drastic decline in 
prices and business activity. 

Savings Deposits Reduced 

Savings deposits are reduced, partly, ac- 
cording to the review, because of the low- 
ering of rates paid on deposits. 


Credits to British Government 
Generally Lewin 474 Bank of England Reviewed In 


Cleveland Area | Negotiations of International Committee 


Studying German Position Are Analyzed 





New York, N. Y., Sept. 2.—During the 
month of August credits of $250,000,000 
were arranged in favor of the Bank of 
England by the Federal reserve banks 
of this country and the Bank of France, 
sharing equally; and credits of. $400,000,- 
000 in favor of the British Government, 
participated in by private banking insti- 
tutions of the United States and France, 
according to a review of the foreign sit- 


| uation in the Sept. 1 issue of the monthly 


The district summary of business con-' 


ditions follows in full text: 

Because of usual midsummer dullness, 
Fourth District trade and industry in gen- 
eral, which have been at very low levels 


for many months, were further reduced in; 


July and the first part of August, the ex- 
tent -of the decline being somewhat 
greater than seasonal. Another disturbing 


factor was the number of bank suspen- | 


sions in mid-August, particularly in the 
northwestern part of the distict, largely 
the result of local conditions. 

Production and distribution of most 
products were lower in July than in June 
even after allowing for seasonal varia- 
tions, but commodity prices remained 
relatively steady. Fourth District crop es- 
timates were revised sharply upward in 
July in the cases of most important crops, 
and from the production standpoint the 
agricultural situation 
quite favorable. Prices, however, are very 
depressed. 

Shoe Output Higher 

Output of consumer's goods continues 
in rather satisfactry volume. The num- 
ber of pairs of shoes produced in this dis- 
trict i. July was 4.4 per cent ahead of one 
year ago and in the first seven months was 
only 1.4 per cent below the same period of 
1930. The tire industry, from the sales 


in this district is! 


and production standpoint, is in better! 


position than most basic industries. Out- 
put in the latest month for which figures 
are available was 10 per cent above one 
year ago. 
have been operating at higher levels than 
last year? though a slight slackening was 
reported in early August. 

Retail distribution was only slightly 
lower in July than in June, but was 9.7 
per cent below the same month of 1930. 
In some individual localities where rather 
extensive advertising campaigns have been 
waged the decline in sales was much 
smaller than the drop in commodity 
prices. Relatively less purchasing of de- 
partment store goods is being done on 
credit than a year ago. 

The iron and steel industry receded to 
the lowest level in 10 years, but operations 
were still above the low point reached in 
1921. The reduction was particularly 
sharp at steel centers of this district be- 
cause of the curtailment in releases on 
automobile material, and although a 
slight increase in sheet orders was re- 
ported in the third week of August, de- 
mand is still very limited. Shipments of 
iron ore from upper Lake ports continue 
to be about half as large as a year ago. 

Automobile registrations in July in prin- 
cipal counties of this district compared 
much more favorably with July, 1930, than 
preceding months have compared with 
similar periods of last year, but the pro- 
duction of cars continues to recede. 

Reports of inquiries in several fields 
have been received recently, particularly 
for machine tools, etc., but actual orders 
have been slow in materializing. 


Connecticut Lists Changes 
In Legal Investments 


HarTFORD, Conn., Sept. 2. 


Changes in the list of S%gal investments 
for the State of Connecticut have been 
announced by the Bank Commissioner, 
George J. Bassett. 

Additions to the list include Bridgeport 
Hydraulic Company, Series “D,” 4'2s, 1961 
(as of Oct. 1), West Penn. Power Com- 
pany, first 4s, 1961, and municipal securi- 
ties of Gary, Ind. 

Because of failure to pay the required 
dividends on the entire capital stock in 
1930, the following securities of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad have been removed from the list: 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis and 
Chicago general 4s, 1936; Cleveland, Co- 


lumbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis gen- 
eral 6s, 1934; Springfield & Columbus 
Division, 4s, 1940; White Water Valley 


Division, 4s, 1940; 
4s and 5s, 1993. 
The cities of Amsterdam, N. Y., and 
Hazelton, Pa., were also removed from the 
list. These changes, unless otherwise 
noted, are effective as of Aug. 28. 


and general mortgage 


Depositors to Get Dividend 
From Bank of United States 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 2. 


Supreme Court Justice John F. Carew 
today authorized State Superintendent of 
Banks, Joseph A. Broderick, to make pay- 
ment of an initial dividend of 30 cents 
on the dollar to the depositors of the 
defunct Bank of United States. Mr. 
Broderick stated orally that the checks 
would be mailed in about a week. An- 
ticipating a favorable decision they have 
already been made out, he explained, but 
must be put through a Government 
stamping machine at the rate of 50,000 
a day which will take a week. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 








Aug. 31. Made Public Sept. 2, 19331" 
Receipts 

Customs receipts .... $1,653 ,472.50 
Internal-revenue receipts 

ee SO eae : 750,862.34 

Miscellaneous internal rev- 

. dun09 06 ‘ 2,393,909.18 

Miscellaneous receipts 272,303.75 

Total wrdinary receipts $5,070,547.77 

Public debt receipts ° 80,025,220.00 


Balance previous day 139,698,154.95 


Total : $224,793,922.72 
Expenditures 


General expenditures $8,120.715.49 





Interest on public debt 244,247.80 
Refunds of receipts 886,583.49 
Panama Canal .........++++ 5,705.04 
All other 974,680.58 

Total : aan aah ae kn $10,231,932.40 
Public debt expenditures 80.770.792.50 


Balance today 133,791,197 .82 


» -$224,793,922.72 


TOTAL cececceencceceoveres 








review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

The negotiations of the 
Committee studying the credit position of 
Germany, are also reviewed by the bank. 
The section dealing with banking and 
credit abroad follows in full text: 


Combination of Factors 


Exercise Slack Effect 


The center of attention abroad shifted 
during August ‘from Berlin to London 
where a combination of factors was ex- 
ercising a depressive effect upon the ex 
change quotation of the pound sterling. 
As reported last month, the Bank of Eng- 


land sustained a rfet loss of some $160,-| 


000,000 of gold in the second half of July, 
and in that fortnight raised its rate of 
discount in two steps from 2's to 4's 
per cent. 
followed by the granting of a cooperative 
central bank credit, announced by this 
bank on Aug. 1 in the following terms: 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
in association with other Federal reserve 
banks, has agreed to purchase from the 
Bank of England, if requested, up to the 
approximate equivalent of $125,000,000 of 
prime commercial bills. This agreement of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has 
been madein cooperation with the Bank of 
France as a part of a credit arrangement 
in favor of the Bank of England, atgregat- 
ing in all about $250,000,000. 

Moreover, the Bank of England on Aug- 
1, by Treasury Minute under the terms of 
section 8 of the Currency and Bank Notes 
Act of 1928, increased its fiduciary note 
issue by £15,000,000, to £275,000,000, thus 
in effect releasing £15,000,000 of gold for 
uses other than as cover for note issue. 
This measure was originally taken for a 
period of three weeks and then renewed 
for a further three weeks. 


The drain of gold out of London to the 
Continent was appreciably abated during 
August, and after Aug. 10 withdrawals 
from the Bank of England were inconsid- 
erable. Actually between July 29 and Aug. 
26 the Bank of England reported a net 
gain of £1,335,000, or $6,500,000 gold, its 
bullion stock on the latter date standing 
at £134,644,000, or $655,250,000. Sterling 
exchange held fairly steady during this 


Clothing and textile plants also| Period at a level well above the point at 


which gold shipments to the United States 
or to most other countries would have 
been profitable. On Aug. 28 simultaneous 
announcement was made in New York and 
in Paris that private banking groups in 
each center had agreed to extend to the 
British Government a credit of $200,000,- 
000. 


Germany Raises Restrictions 


On Withdrawals of Accounts 
In Germany, restrictions on the with- 


; |a@ maximum period of six months. 
International | 


itors in other markets, through the Inter- 
ngtional Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Albert —. Wiggin, appointed 
in accordance with the recominendation 
of the London seven-power conference for 
the study of Germany’s credit position 
and reouirements. 


On Aug. 19 that Committee announced 


valid on Trucks | 


North Carolina Levy on Ped- | 


-dlers Not Having Perma: | cotton crop by flood and adverse weather 
| range from 5 to 25 per cent, compared 
with last year's crop, but the shortage of 
}cotton would normally be made up from/the Province of Hupeh, the apparent cen- 
|Indian rather than American cotton, Nils|ter of flood damage, is probably in the| 


nent Residence There 
Found Discriminatory 


(Continued from" Page 6.) | 


from Basle, Switzerland, that agreement,|cover thereunder has been inferentially 
in principle, nad been reached on a plan| recogntzed by the Supreme Court of the | 


whereby foreign credits outstanding to 
German debtors would be maintained for 


In ad-| 
dition to the guarantees originally obtain-|sented on the merits. 


State in entertaining an action instituted] 
thereunder and deciding the case pre- 
Great Atlantic & 


ing, two additional forms of security are | Pacific Tea Co. v. Maxwell, 199 N. C. 433, 


afforded by the Basle agreement. One is 


the association of a direct responsibility ! 
on the part of the ultimate German user | 


of the credit with that of the German 
debtor bank itself. 


The other is the guarantee of the Ger- 
many Gold Discount Bank for a certain 
proportion of the credits. An individual 
agreement in an approved standard form 
will be made in every instance directly 
between the German debtor bank and the 
foreign creditor bank. The Committee ac- 
cepted a figure of 5,100,000,000 reichs- 
marks, or about $1,214,000,000, as the total 
short-term foreign indebtedness of the 


|German banks towards July 15. This total 


These corrective measures were | 


excludes direct short debt of public bodies 
and of nonbanking enterprise, which are 
estimated at some $548,000,000 additional. 
A sample inquiry mede in respect of 28 


|banks owing over $1,000,000,000 at short 


Offerings Received | 


drawal of deposits in commercial banks | 


were raised on Aug. 5, and the large banks 


| which had temporarily suspended payment 


were enabled to resume business. On 
Aug. 8 full liberty to withdraw savings 
deposits was restored. Satisfaction has 
been expressed by the German authorities 
with the restraint and the confidence dis- 
played by the public since the return of 
normal deposit banking. J 
Foreign exchange deliveries are still 
under the control of the Reichsbank, but 
a number of the more stringent limitations 
earlier enforced have now been liberalized. 
On Aug. 12 the Reischbank’s official rate 
of discount was lowered from 15 to 10 per 
cent, the rate for loans on securities be- 


|ing simultaneously brought down from 20 


to 15 per cent, and on the 19th the loan 
rate was further reduced from 15 to 12 
per cent. 

The Reichsbank reported on Aug. 23 a 
visible reserve of gold and foreign ex- 
change amounting to $399,800,000 against 
a iow of $354,600,000 on July 15. On Aug. 
23, also, its reserve ratio, at 41.5 per cent, 


| Was above the statutory minimum of 40 


per cent for the first time since July 7. 
The negotiations reported fast month 
to have been carried on directly between 
New York bankers and thefr German 
banking debtors were continued after 
Aug. 8, in cooperation with banking cred- 


; would be given 


term abroad, revealed that the American 
portion thereof was equivalent to 37.1 
per cent. 


For Federal Issue 
Four Times Its Total 


Subscription Books for the 
800 Million Dollar Bond 
Issue Still Open, However, 
Says Mr. Mellon 


The Treasury's offering of $300,000,000 in 
12-month certificates, anonunced along 
with the new 20-24 year 3 per cent bond 
issue of $800,000,000, was oversubscribed 
more than four times, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon has 
just announced. Subscriptions aggregated 
$1,200,000,000 when the books were closed 
on Sept. 1. 

Secretary Mellon explained that the sub- 
scription books for the $800,000,000 bond 
issue will remain open until further no- 
ice. The announcement follows in full 
text: 

Secretary Mellon announced that sub- 
scriptions for the offering of 1's per cent 
12-month Treasury certificates of indebt- 
edness, of Series TS-1932, dated Sept. 15, 
1931, maturing Sept. 15, 1932, closed at 
the close of business yesterday (Tuesday, 
Sept. 1, 1931). Subscriptions for the cer- 
tificates which did not reach a Federal 
reserve bank or branch, or the Treasury 
Department, before the close of business 
yesterday will not be considered. 


Preferred Allotment 

The reports received from the Federal 
reserve banks show that for the offering 
of certificates of indebtedness, which was 
for $300,000,000, or thereabouts, subscrip- 
tions aggregate over $1,200,000,000. Of 
these subscriptions about $500,000,000 rep- 
resent subscriptions in payment for which 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness of 
Series TS-1931 and Series TS2-1931, both 
maturing Sept. 15, 1931, were tendered. In 
accordance with the Treasury’s previous 
announcement that exchange subscriptions 
preferred allotment, the 
$500,000,000 in exchange subscriptions will 
be allotted about 60 per cent. No allot- 
ment will be made upon other subscrip- 
tions. 

The subscription books for the $800,- 
000,000 offering of 3 per cent 20-24 year 
Treasury Bonds of 1951-1955, in denomi- 
nations ranging from $50 upwards, will 
remain open until further notice. The 
above announcement with respect to the 





| closing of subscription books relates only 
}to the 1% per cent cerfificates of indebt- 


edness. 


Issuance of Short-term Pa per Urged 
To Meet Treasury’s Financing Needs 





[Continued from Page 1.} 


there {s no immediate prospect of pro- 
posals from the Treasury for revision of 
the tax structure to bring about a bet- 
ter balance in the Government's fiscal 
Operations. It has been said Officially in 
the past that the existing revenue law, 
enacted in 1928, is not sufficiently compre- 
hensive to meet the requirements of the 
Federal establishment during periods of 
depression, since the greatest losses have 
been reflected in income-tax collections. 


Diminished Receipts 
A consistent diminution in income-tax 


receipts is shown in official statistics for | 


the past two years. In 1930 such receipts 
aggregated $2,410,900,000, and in 1931 they 
totaled $1,860,000,000, which figure, it was 
Said, likely will be probably $500,000,000 
in excess of the revenues now expected 
for the 1932 fiscal yeaz. 

In some quarters it is felt that the in- 
come tax receipts this year may be the 
lowest since 1917. Tabulations made by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue show that 
approximately one-half of the income 
taxes are derived from individuals, about 
2,500,000 of whom, out of the total popu- 
lation of the Nation of 122,000,000, have 
incomes taxable by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The remainder of the income tax 
comes from about 225,000 corporations, 


Statement of Last Summer 


In connection with current conditions, 
it was recalled that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, discussed 


| the position of the Government as to tax 


matters in a radio speech last Summer. 
At that time he said that the sjtuation 
then, with a “serious deficit facing us at 
the end of the year, raises the question as 
to whether we have yet developed a suffi- 
ciently well-balanced system to provide 
the revenues on. which the Government 
must be able to count from year to year.” 


Mr. Mellon brought out that customs} 


duties are fairly stable and that the tax 
on tobacco is a dependable source of reve- 
nue, but he emphasized that “the individ- 
ual income tax has become a class rather 
than a general tax, with its incidence lim- 
ited to a comparatively small number of 
taxpayers.” Some 380,000 individuals, he 
said, pay about 97 per cent of the total 
amount received from Individual income 
taxes. 

“The Treasury has for some t me been 
aware of the defects in our tax structure,” 
the Secretary then said. 


“And while, in! 


my opinion, we could not possibly have 
anticipated the extent to which revenues 
have fallen off, the Treasury has not failed 
to call to the attention of Congress and 
the country the advisability of providing 
Safeguards against the 

which have overtaken us. 


“Three years ago, when Congress was 
being urged by organizations of business 
men and other individuals to grant a 
greater reduction of taxes than seemed 
warranted, the Treasury pointed out the 
danger of eliminating certain excise taxes 
and depending for so large a part of our 
revenue on a comparatively small number 
of taxpayers. I have referred to these 
views at this time, first because they seem 
to be pertinent now when the tax system 
must come under careful scrutiny; and 
second because I do not wish the country 
to think that the Treasury views with 
complacence the present situation in which 
we find ourselves, either as regards the 
lack of balance in our tax structure or the 
inadequate amount of revenue which it 
produces under adverse conditions.” 
produces under adverse conditions. 


. Other Statistics 


Other statistics contained in the Treas- 
ury Statement for Aug. 31, show that 
income tax collections for the first two 
months totaled $46,579,000, a reduction of 
$9,000,000 as compared with the period 
of the preceding fiscal year. Miscellane- 
ous internal revenue collections totaled 
$95,197,000, being approximately $4,000,000 
below last year. 

Customs collections, on the other hand, 
increased by $14,000,000, reaching the fig- 
ure of $72,719,000 for the first two months 
of the fiscal year. It was explained, how- 
ever, that in July and August of last year, 
customs collections were abnormally low, 
since in June the imports had been un- 
usually heavy to avoid the higher tariff 
rates of the 1930 Act which become ef- 
fective during that month. 

The increase in expenditures during the 
two months was due in large measure to 
the public buildings programs. Opera- 
tions of the Government departments, in- 
cluding the building program, entailed ex- 
penditures of $482,052,000 for the period. 
an increase of $111,000,000 as compared 
with the same two months last year. Fed- 


very conditions 


eral Farm Board expenditures totaled’ 


154 S. E. 838. 
The statute is free of ambiguity and 


the rights of the taxpayer are clear. There 
is no such uncertainty, therefore, as don- 


| fronted the taxpayer in A. C. L. R. Co. v. 


Doughton, 262 U. S. 413, and Union Pac. 
R. Co. v. Weld County, 247 U. S. 282; and, 
if the case involved only the rights of a 
single taxpayer and the question were not 
presented as to the inability of the tax- 
payer to pay the tax, we should feel con- 
strained to hold that tne remedy at law 
thus provided was adequate and that suit 
for injunction would not lie. Henrietta 
Mills v. Rutherford County, 281 U. 8. 121; 
Singer Sewing Machine Oo. v. Benedict, 
229 U. S. 481; Southern Ry. Co. v. Query, 
21 Fed. (2d) 333. 

The case is not one, however, involving 
merely the right of a single taxpayer. It 
is a class suit instituted in behalf of a 
large number of peach growers affected 
oy the statute; and we think that it may 
be maintained in equity for the purpose 
of avoiding the multicpicity of suits which 


would otherwise result. Whatever may 
have been the rule formerly as to the 
right to maintain a class suit of this 


character in the Federal courts, we think 
that, since the adoption of the 38th 
Equity Rule, the right to maintain such 
a suit can not be denied. Little v. Tan- 
ner, 208 Fed. 605; Everglades Drainage 
League v. Broward, 253 Fed. 246, 252; Ris- 
ley v. City of Utica, 173 Fed. 502, 506. 
And, if such suit may be maintained, there 
can be no question but that it is speedier, 
more efficacious and more saisfactory for 
all parties concerned than the institution 
of a hundred or more actions at law for 
the recovery of taxes paid under protest. 


Exercise of Injunctive 
Power of Federal Courts 

The remedy provided by the statute 
can not, therefore, in view of the situa- 
tion, be deemed an adequate remedy as! 
compared with the suit in equity which 
eliminates so much useless and cumber- 
some litigation. While the Federal courts 
should be slow to exercise their injunctive 
power against the collection of taxes by 
the State where any other method of re- 
lief is open to the taxpayer ‘see R. R. 
Tax Cases, 92 U. S. 575), there is no rea- 
son why they should not exercise it in a 
case such as_ this, where the taxing 
statute is clearly and unmistakably un- 
constitutional and where the refusal to 
grant the injunction will necessarily re- 
sult in a multiplicity of suits and great 
burden and expense to the parties. 

It is well settled that for the purpose 
of avoiding a multiplicity of suits equity 
will enjoin the enforcement of an ‘uncon- 
stitutional taxing statute. Dows v. Chi- 
cago, 11 Wall. 108; Cummings v. National 
Bank, 101 U. S. 153; Ogden City v. Arm- 
strong. 168 U. S. 224; Raymond v. Chi- 
cago Traction Co., 207 U, S. 20; U. S. Vv. 
Osage County, 251 U. S. 128. The only 
question is whether the prevention of 


such multiplicity as would result from 
members of a class paying an unconsti- 
tutional tax and bringing suits for re- 


covery thereof, comes within the rule and 
justifies the awarding of an injunction 
in a suit brought in behalf of the mem- 
bers of the class. We think that it does. 
While there is authority to the contrary 
(see Cutting v. Gilbert, Fed. Cas. No, 3519; 
Youngblood v. Sexton, 32 Mich. 406, 20 Am. 
Rep. 654), reason and the overwhelming 
weight of authority sustain this jurisdic- 
tion in equity. 

In Ogden City v. Armstrong, supra, a 
suit was filed by certain property owners 
in behalf of themselves and others simi- 
larly situated to’restrain the officials of 
a city from selling real estate in satisfac- 
tion of paving assessments. One of the! 
objections to jurisdiction was that plain- 
tiffs should have sought relief at law and 
not in equity. After pointing out that the; 
remedy by certiorari was not adequate, ! 
the court went on to say: i 

“Not only, however, was there a want of 
an adequate remedy in proceeding by a 
writ of certiorari, but, we think, equitable 
jurisdiction was properly invoked to pre- | 
vent a multiplicity of suits, and also to 
relieve the plaintiffs from a cloud upon 
their title.” 


, | 
To be continued igsue of | 


Sept. 4. 


in the 


$62,525,000, as compared to $15,994,000 for 
the same two months of last year. 


The Treasury statement showed 
public debt 


the 


to be $16,863,781,233, an in- 
crease of $62,000,000 during the month 
since July 31. The current increase is 


attributed to the issuance of securities to 
raise money needed for Federal opera- 
tions. 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Sept, 2 a 








New York, Sept. 2.—-The Federal Reserve | 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 








rencies are as shown below 

Austria (schilling) 14.0443 | 
Pn SEO. B.,5. cv asascnesoes 13.9314 j 
OE SS errr rere rrr 7180 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) ......see0+, 2.9630 
TIUMROREE ERPODE) oe wok cccnccccces 26.7397 
England (pound) - 486.1122 
WAIAMG (TIAFRED) «0. cides sntvcevne 2.5150 
France (franc) 3.9216 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.6944 
Greece (drachma) 1.2948 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4472 
Italy ‘lira) 5.2304 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.3179 
Norway (krone) 26.7418 
Poland (zloty) 11.1950 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4207 
MUIMATIG (IO) ..ccccesensevccccae 5941 
Spain (peseta) 9.0300 
Sweden (krona) 26.7704 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4703 
Yugoslavia (dimar) .......csccceses 1.7676 
Hong Kong (dollar) 23.7053 


China (Shanghai tael) 





China (Mexican do!lar) 

China (Yuan dollar) | 
India (rupee) 

Japan ‘yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) ° “ 
Cuba (peso) 100.0208 
Mexico (peso) 31.3500 
Argentina (peso, gold) 63.6044 
Brazil (milreis) 6.2277 
Chile (peso) .....-.sscecccscccevcece 12.0152 
TRUM (EEO) ec cc.ns 0 00:0 cccnesceee 44,0000 
Colombia (PeCsO) ..seeceecceevereces 96.5700 
Bar Silver. cccccccpecessccccccccccses 21-0000 


| John 
| This compared with 708 for the previous 


| tion of employment estimates 
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Estimates of reduction of the Chinese 





ge Normally Made Up From India, 
Says Department of Agriculture | 
- ‘Total Still Below Average 


far back from the normal river channel 
the flood waters have reached is difficult 
to state. 

Production or cotton in normal years in 


A. Olsen, Chief of the Bureau of Agricul-| neighborhood of 100,000 bales, most of 


tural Economics, said in a letter to former 
Senator J. Thomas Heflin, of Alabama, 


made public at the Department of Agri-| province outside of the flood district. 


culture Sept. 2. 


which, however, appears to be grown on 
higher land in the northern half of = 

t | 
is doubtful, therefore, if the flood damage 


Mr. Olsen's letter was in reply to one) to cotton exceeds 50 per cent of the nor-| 


from Mr. Heflin asking that the Bureau 


;estimate the probable reduction in China 


so that the effect might bé felt on prices 
for American cotton. (Mr. Heflin’s letter 
was printed in full text in The United 
States Daily of Aug. 26.) 

Mr. Olsen’s letter follows in full text: 

Dear Senator: 
Aug. 24 referring to the reduction in the 

hinese cotton crop caused by flood and 
asking for an estimate of the actual loss 
in bales. 


Situation Is Studied 


In Relation to Production 


This Bureau has been following the flood 
situation in China closgly in relation to 
its effect on crop production. We have 
received a number of radiograms on “—_ 
subject from our representative A 
Shanghai, the most recent of. which was 
sent on Aug. 22. Publicity has been given 


mal crop of this and the neighboring 
provinces of Hunan and Kiangsi, or 
roughly 400,000 bales, and probably much 
less than this. Very little, if any of the 


|cotton grown in Hupeh competes directly 
| with or replaces Americar? cotton in the 


I‘have your letter of | 


spinning industry of China. The Hupeh 
cotton is of short staple and is used in 


;the manufacture of 16 and of 20 count 


' reduction 


to these reports both directly to the press | 


and through our weekly publication ‘“For- 
eign Crops and Markets.” I am attaching 
copies of these statements. In addition 
to these current reports, we have had 
the benefit of advice from our former 
representative in Shanghai who has just 
returned to the United States after a 
stay of more than four years in China. 
During this time he made a detailed study 
of crop production in China with special 
reference to its regional distribution. 
Damage to crops by the present flood 
in China is probably largely confined to 
the low lying sections in the central re- 


\ 


yarns, while the American growth enters 
into the spinning of higher than 20 count 
yarns. In years of short crops in Hupeh 
province the deficiency in this grade of 
cotton is made up by imports from India 
rather than America. 


Excessive rain and unfavorable growing 
conditions are reported from certain other 
cotton-growing localities, and there are 
estimates ranging from 5 to 25 per cent 
in the entire Chinese cotton 
crop from last year’s estimated production 
of approximately 2,500,000 bales. 

A sketch map is enclosed showing the 
production of cotton by provinces in China 
and the location of the flood area. It will 
be noted that a substantial production of 
cotton occurs in a number of provinces 
in central and north China which are 
outside of the flood area. Even for Hupeh 
Province our information indicates that 
cotton growing is much more general in 
the northern than in the southern half 
of the province. The figures on the map 
are from a Chinese trade source and indi- 
cate the estimated production for 1930. 
This source places total production of cot- 
ton in China for 1930 at 2,450,000 bales 


gion of the Yangtze River Valley at Han-|and forecasts for the 1931 crop a reduc- 


kow in Hupeh Province. 


In this region | tion from this figure of 25 per cent. Great 


some of the land is normally subject to! reliance cannot be placed in these figures, 
flood damage during the Summer but this | however, in view of the lack of facilities 
year the flood waters include large tracts|in China for securing dependable crop 
and many villages along the river. How information. 


Labor Conditions Remain Little Changed 
In Cities of the South and Middle West 








[Continued from Page 4.] 


cants this week as against 28 last week, 


and 67 placements this week as against | crease is reported to be due to the curtail- 


only 22 placed last week. 

Industrially, outside of public projects 
by the Federal, State, and city govern- 
ments, together with a few projects by 
the power and light company, the street 
railway company, and the 
company in western Tennessee, there is 
practically no activity. The Automobile 
Rotary Lift Company, manufacturers of 
automobile lifts, which had been operat- 
ing here for two years on a large scale, 
and selling in both foreign and domestic 
markets, reports that until July 15 there 
was no let-up in their orders. Now, how- 
ever, there is a falling off in orders and 
it will be necessary to lay off some of their 
unskilled labor, but they hope to keep 
their skilled labor force intact. 


Detroit 


Detroit: No appreciable change can be 
noted in the local employment or general 
business situation since last week. The 
State Legislature has approved a con- 
struction program involving the expendi- 
ture of $600,000 at the State prison at 
Jackson. The State administrative force 
let five highway contracts last week 
amounting to over $75,000. No further 
expenditures will be made for highway 
construhction this year, according to the 
State Highway Commission. Saginaw re- 
ports the award of a $16,000 contract for 
paving, and the Ann Arbor City Council 
has let a contract for street widening 
amounting to approximately $15,000. A 
$30,000 bond issue was voted for paving 
in Munising; Kalamazoo is to start sewer 
construction work costing $70,000; and a 
contract has also been let for a power 
dam at Crystal Falls to cost $21,000. 


Chicago 
Chicago: Jobs filled by the Illinois 
Free Employment Bureau in Chicago fof 
the week ended Aug. 22, totaled 693 ac- 
cording to figures made public Aug. 24, by 
Keane, General Superintendent. 


week and 645 for the same period in 1930. 
Applicants for the week ended Aug. 22, 
totaled 2,300 as compared with 2,254 for 
the previous week and 2,234 for the same 
period a year ago. For the week ended 
Aug. 22, there were 235 men and 458 
women placed in employment. 

Accotding to the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, assurance of early work on the 
new post office building and on several 
other building projects has improved sen- 
timent among local merchants. Prospects 
for a building gain in the last half of the 
year over the first six months are indi- 
cated for Chicago, E. M. Craig, secretary 
of the Building Construction Employers’ 
Association, stated Aug. 22. Building fig- 
ures show an upward trend on which the 
forecast of a higher money value of build- 
ing permits for the second half of 1930 is 
predicted. 


Indianapolis 


Indianapolis: Very little change in the 
general situation has been evident during 


'the past week, according to the Indiana 


Bureau of Business Research. The In- 
dianapolis Commission for the stabiliza- 
that at 
least 36,000 were unemployed in July, 
compared with 20,000 in July last year. 
Building permits issued in Indianapolis 
during the past week total $70,000, com- 
pared with $152,000 a year ago. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo.: The contract has been 
awarded for the hospital at St. Louis Uni- 
versity to cost $2,250,000. Ground is also 
being cleared for an 11-story office build- 
ing to cost $750,000, and it has been an- 
nounced that construction of a railroad 
subway im East St. Louis will begin in the 
Fall at a total cost of $200,000. Suburban 
road contracts have been let totaling $150,- 
000. Windsor, Mo., announces a new shoe 
factory is to b2 built and ready for occu- 
pancy by first of year, requiring 200 em- 
ployes 


The Citizens Unemployment Relief Com- 


| 


natural gas | 


| 
| 
| 


|The Greater 


from the same week last year. The de- 


ment of oil production in the Southwest 
and a let up in the movement of grain. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo.: Payrolls of 92 con- 
cerns, controlling a large percentage of 
the total number of Kansas City wage 


earners, are approximately 15 per cent 
lower than in the early part of the year. 


Wholesale trade is reported quiet with | 


the seasonal upward trend not up to ex- 
pectation. Ré@tail trade reports indicate 
& more optimistic outlook with increased 
business in necessities, but the demand for 
household goods and the like is slack. 
Kansas City Employment 
Committee reports that new applications 
for positions were 127 for the week ended 
Aug. 25; placements 110, of which 39 were 


, permanent. 


mittee reports increase in placements in! 


clothing and sporting goods factories due 
to the proximity of school openings, some 
increase in the building trades, and also 
in calls for office workers. Placements for 
last week were 176 making total place- 
ments 211 permanent and 237 temporary 
for the present month up to the 24th, 
with a total of 1,146 new applications dur- 
ing the same period, an average of 54.5 
per day. Revenype freight carloadings for 
four St. Louis roads totaled 75,432 cars for 


the week, a decrease of 13,395 cars from | 


the preceding week and a decline of 12,258 


Dallas 


Dallas, Tex.: Within a short time sewer 
bonds to the amount of $500,000 will prob- 
ably be issued, the proceeds to be avail- 
able by Oct. 1. The projects undertaken 
as a result will provide work for those un- 
employed furnishing credentials from the 
City Welfare Department. About $200,000 
of the total will go for labor; $25,000 is 
to be appropriated for regular cases of 
the Welfare Department during the year. 
Mrs. Albert Walker, Director of Public 
Welfare, reports that the mobilization of 
100 women volunteers will be effected to 
investigate cases where unemployed relief 
is applied. About 1,200 heads of families 
are now being permitted to work part time 
on city projects for groceries. 

Gen. John A. Hulen, vice president of 
the Fort Worth and Denver Railway, re- 
ports that work on the construction of the 
Childress to Pampa extension has been 
started and it is hoped to finish the proj- 
ect within 10 months. The estimated ex- 
penditure for this project is $4,000,000. 
Contracts have been let for brick buildings 
at the Fort Worth filtration plant at a 
cost of $280,000. Work orders have been 
issued for the construction of free bridge 
across the Red River between Elmer, 
Okla., and Vernon, Tex., to cost $122,000. 
The United States Employment Office has 
been sending an average of 200 families 
a day to the cotton fields to pick cotton 
at 50 cents per 100 pounds. Other place- 
ments showed up during the past week 
better than for several weeks. 


Houston 


Houston, Tex.: Building permits during 
the week of Aug. 22 amounted to $183,135. 
The cumulative total since January has 
been $8,600,000, which is $3,000,000 under 
the same period in 1930. The number of 
automobile registrations to date has been 
26 per cent under’ the same period last 
year; 85 per cent of the decline in regis- 
tration was for low priced cars. The 
Shell pipeline, from East Texas to Hous- 
ton, started operation on Aug. 22; this line 
has a daily capacity of 40,000 barrels. The 
major oil companies advise that no layoffs 
have been made in East Texas, but that it 
may be necessary to lay off a small num- 
ber later. All major oil companies have 
posted new prices, ranging from 10 to 30 
cents a barrel higher. 


The Houston City Council voted down 
@ proposal to use only Houston labor on | 
municipal work. One-third of the militia 
has returned from the East Texas oil 
field. The cotton picking season is ex- 
pected to give temporary employment to 
a large number. Texas bankers, in a 
recent meeting, drafted a plan to withhold 
one-third of this year’s cotton crop and} 
to reduce acreage by one-half in 1932, | 
and one-third in 1933. Leading bankers | 
are calling on all banks for cooperation | 
in this plan. Planters and merchants 
are asking for a special cotton session of 
the Legislature. \ 


Des Moines 
Des Moines, Ia.: No change is apparent 
in the prevailing employment situation ac- | 
cording to loca] authorities. The Central} 
Branch of the Associated General Con-/ 
tractors reports very little new work and} 
most of that consists of odds and ends 
A recent bridge award, representing re-| 
pair work for the most part, totaling 
$100,000, is being divided into a dozen jobs 
New paving and road work at an esti- 
mated cost of $220,000 has been broken 
up into 30 separate items. 
(Summaries from the other areas, 
issued by the Organization, will be 


published in full text in the issue of 
Sept. 4.) 


—————SSeeee 


State Tax Is Held | Chinese ‘Cotton Crop Reduced Revenue Freight 
3 to 25 Per Cent by Flood J oadin 


Of Other States | Shorta 


os Reveal 
Gain for Week 


Shown for Same Period 
Last Year, According to 
Reports to I. C. C. 


Carloadings of revenue freight gained 
approximately 6,000 cars during the week 
ending Aug. 22, but were still almost 192,- 
000 cars below the loadings reported for 
the corresponding week of last year, ac- 
cording to a statement of the American 
Railway Association transmitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Sept. 2. 
The statement follows in full text: 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended Aug. 22 totaled 748,711 cars. This 
was an increase of 5,975 cars above the 
preceding week but a decrease of 191,847 
cars below the corresponding week last 
year. It also was 389,255 cars under the 
same week two years ago. 


Miscellaneous Freight 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of Aug. 22 totaled 280,590 cars, a 
decrease of 2,517 cars below the preceding 
week this year, 86,499 cars under the cor- 
responding week in 1930, and 175,358 cars 
under the same week in 1929. 


Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 44,760 cars, a decrease 
of 1,257 cars below the preceding week 
this year and 13,215 cars under the same 
week last year. It also was 17,071 cars 
below the correspording week two years 
ago. In the western districts alone, grain 
and grain products loading for the week 
ended on Aug. 22 totaled 30,421 cars, a 
decrease of 12,349 cars below the same 
week last year. 


Forest products loading totaled 27,333, 
a decrease of 486 cars below the preceding 
week this year and 14,043 cars under the 
same week in 1930. It also was 42,330 
cars below the corresponding week two 
years ago. 

Ore Loading 


_ Ore loading amounted to 35,724 cars, an 
increase of 421 cars above the week before 
but 19,363 cars below the corresponding 
week last year. It also was a decrease 


of 40,012 cars under the same week in 
1929, 


Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight totaled 214,010 cars, an 
increase of 1,240 cars above the pre- 
ceding week this year, but 22,413 cars be- 
low the corresponding week last year, and 
47,790 cars under the same week two 
years ago. 

Coal loading amounted to 118,889 cars, 
6,072 cars above the preceding week but 
34,019 care below the corresponding week 
last year. It also was 55,895 cars under 


| the same week in 1929. 


Coke loading amounted to 4,363 cars, a 
decrease of 260 cars below the preceding 
week this year and 3,495 cars under the 
Same weck last year. It also was 7,639 
cars below the same week two years ago. 


Livestock Total 


Livestock loading amounted to 23,042 
cars, an increase of 2,762 cars above the 
preceding week this year and 1,200 cars 
above the same week last year. It was, 
however, a decrease of 3,160 cars under 
the same week two years ago. 


In the Western districts alone, livestock 
loading for the week ended on Aug. 22 to- 
taled 17,875 cars, an increase of 1,845 com- 
pared with the Same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities, compared 
not only with the same week in 1930 but 
also with the same week in 1929. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- 
pared with the two previous years follows: 
_ Five weeks in January, A; four weeks in 
February, B; four weeks in March, C; four 
weeks in April, D; five weeks in May, E; four 
weeks in June, F; four weeks in July, G; week 
ended Aug. 1 ; Week ended Aug. 8, I; 
meee ended Aug. 15, K; week ended Aug. 








1931 1930 1929 

A *° 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518.609 
m sseseee 2,835,680 3,506,899 
© isvececes 2.939.817 3,515,733 
DD svcvces 2,985,719 3,618,960 
bse ccecens 3,736,477 4,592,449 
FP .cccecese 23,001,749 3,718,983 
Fy scsnens + 2,930,767 3,555,610 
aS Ncwadvin 757,293 919,781 
B sanscctens 734,780 904,157 
K ioeeeee 742,736 922,823 
are cece 748.711 940,558 

Total 24,894,271 30,443,505 34,215,637 


Montana Farmers Offered 
Wheat-Seed on Credit 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
Stabilization Corporation is only for the 
purpose of meeting with human emer- 
gencies in this draught area which no 
other Department of the Government is 
authorized under the law to meet, by en- 
abljng the farmers in that area to con- 
tinue their normal farming operations. 
_This proposal by the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation is therefore made sub- 
ject to an agreement by each board of 
county commissionerse taking advantage 
thereof that no seed wheat will be fur- 

! nished to any farmer in an amount in 
excess of his normal requirements for 
planting purposes this Fall and in no case 
in an amount greater than that required 
to plant an acreage equal to the acreage 
of Winter wheat harvested by him in 1931, 

We are further informed that the Win- 
ter wheat territory in which the seed sup- 
plies are needed include the counties of 

Yellowstone, Musselshell,Petroleum, Golden 
Valley, Garfield, Stillwater, Sweet Grass, 
Choteau, Fergus, Cascade, Treasure, and 
Big Horn. Without further advice from 
you this offer by the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation will be limited to these coun- 
ties. If this proposal meets your favor the 
Federal Farm Board will be glad to have 
you advise boards of county commis- 
sioners in counties named above and to 
siiggest that they may communicate di- 
rectly with George S. Milnor, president 
and general manager of the Grain Sta- 
bilization Corporation, Wrigley Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 





JE invite inquiry regard- 

ing the operations and 

securities of the Associated 
Gas and Electric System. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 26 States and 
the Canadian Maritime Prov- 
inces. Service to 1,430,681 
customers in well established 
public utility territories. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


61 Broadway New York 
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Coordination of Nation’s 
Transportation Systems + + + 





Solution for Present Competitive Situation 
Between Railroads, Buses and Airplanes Dis- 
cussed by Oklahoma Commissioner 





By PAUL A. WALKER 


Chairman, Corporation Commission, State of Oklahoma 


RANSPORTATION itself, or its develop- 

ment, is a fair index of the progress of 

any people. The advancement @ given 
people, or nation, makes in transportation 
is a fair measure of the position and ad- 
vancement of that people. 

The most powerful nations have been those 
which had the greatest freedom and facility 
of commercial transportation. 

The localities best circumstanced by Mvor- 
able or cheap transportation grow and de- 
velop while places less favored stagnate or 
decline. 

+ + 


Centers like Chicago, especially favored 
with transportation facilities, obtain rela- 
tively low transportation charges which in- 
duce the location of large industries. This 
impetus to trade causes other and larger in- 
dustries to build and multiply until we have 
the great cities which continue to become 
greater, while those less favored by circum- 
stances remain inconsequential. 

Early American development of population 
and industries hugged the Atlantic seacoast 
because of lack of transportation into the 
interior. Commerce chiefly was by water 
and with the mother country. Such roads 
as there were followed the old animal paths, 
which also were the Indian trails. 

There was early realization that any na- 
tional expansion or development must be de- 
pendent upon transportation and transpor- 
tation systems. Gen. Washington, realizing 
that without easy means of access between 
the country beyond the Alleghanies and the 
seaboard there would probably be built up 
at least two rival nations, set about planning 
highways and water communications be- 
tween the two sections. His passion for 
means of transportation into the West led 
to the building of canals and eventually to 
turnpikes. 

The location of the old Cumberland road 
came from suggestions of Albert Gallatin, 
Jefferson’s Secretary of War, and this high- 
way was effectuated by an act of Congress 
of 1806, signed by President Jefferson and 
supplemented by later acts of Congress pro- 
viding for building of public roads from sale 
of public lands. The road extended West 
through Columbus, Indianapolis and Van- 
dalia to St. Louis, and now is the “National 
Old Trails” road from coast to coast, 3,096 
miles from Washington to Los Angeles, even- 
tually to be paved from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

The expansion of the country went hand 
in hand with the development of roads and 
water transportation. The development of 
water power and manufacturing in the East 
brought in foreign labor and drove agricul- 
turists into the Far West even faster than 
adequate transportation developed. 

The excessive cost of transportation in the 
War of 1812 further stimulated action for 
good roads and canals. The early naviga- 
tion of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers was 
inadequate and woefully slow. The invest- 
ments in canals was more or less disastrous 
because turnpikes and railroads came along 
soon enough to cut into the business and 
take away the profits. 

Just prior to the Civil War the State of 
Pennsylvania abandoned canal building and 
sold out to the railroads for about a fourth 
of the cost of the canals. In the four States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and In- 
diana canals aggregating 1,417 miles in 
length and costing in excess of $32,000,000 
have long since been abandoned. 


> + 


The coming in of the steam railroad about 
1625 met with bitter opposition. All kinds of 
fanciful arguments were advanced as to 
damages to the country, to man and beast, 
to the communities,-to farmers, teamsters, 
tavern keepers and others. 

From the pages of 1833, we find arguments 
on behalf of the railroads which sound 
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Providing Proper 


Food for School 
Children 


By Dr. Theodore 
B. Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 


UNGER strikes are by no means limited 

to criminal or political prisoners, though 

they are for the most part thought of in 
connection with such individuals. And it is 
true that this particular type of hunger 
strike invariably gets into the newspapers, 
possessing, as it does, the’elements of human 
and reader interest. It is little wonder then 
that most persons, not having heard or read 
of any other kinds, imagine that no others 
exist. But what about the children? 

For instance, there were literally thousands 
of children in Pennsylvania who had been 
physically examined, had defects corrected, 
and then because parents assumed that their 
obligation was at an end, permitted them to 
go on a real hunger strike, much to the lat- 
ter’s detriment. 

Indeed, it is a much too frequent occur- 
rence for the youngsters to spurn meat, po- 
tatoes and bread on the excuse that they 
“aren't hungry.” That they lose weight, be- 
come more or less listless and lack the 
abounding vitality Of youth follows almost 
inevitably. However, beyond a few parental 
remarks and complaints little if anything is 
done about it. This condition represents a 
real hunger strike. Its basis is an overfond- 
ness for*sweets and other tasty foods at the 
wrong time. 

Candy, sodas, pies and cakes all have their 
proper place in the child’s dietary. However, 
when they are habitually and overused be- 
tween meals they wreck thesaormal appetite 
—and a hunger strike results. 

It will pay all parents to check up on this 
matter to discover whether or not in their 
families they have any children who are 
hunger strike victims. To do less will be to 
do too little for the child’s best welfare. 





strangely modern by advocates of motor bus 
and truck and airplane travel, as illustrated 
in the following quotation: 

“When we seriously consider the enormous 
expenditure, which has been incurred to es- 
tablish these roads (meaning broad high- 
ways), the numerous buildings and farms 
which are contiguous to them, the well-con- 
structed bridges by which we cross every 
stream and river throughout the empire, how 
conveniently they stretch through every 
town and village of the slightest note, and 
how much the value of property in those 
towns and villages depends upon direct and 
convenient communication with other dis-, 
tricts, we cannot help confessing, that the 
establishment of new lines of roads (the rail- 
roads) in different directions, must, for a 
time, have the effect of depreciating the 
value of immense property, and producing 
excessive inconvenience to many individuals, 
and to many estates. 

+ + 


“It is true, that the present roads may still 
exist, but where will be the stage-coaches 
and. stage-wagons—where the necessity of 
expending the same money in repairs—what 
will become of the numerous taverns already 
erected for the convenience of travelers— 
and how serious the inconvenience to the 
inhabitants of the country residences, and 
to farmers, by those alterations? 


“Again, when we consider the great outlay 
that has been made in the establishment of 
canals for the conveyance of merchandise, 
we are actually struck with the loss of prop- 
erty which the canal proprietors must suf- 
fer, by the construction of new lines of road 
for railway conveyance.” 


As turnpikes displaced the pack trains and 
railroads displaced the canals and plank 
roads, the electric roads threatened and ac- 
tually cut into the short-haul business, es- 
pecially of the railroads, until many steam 
railroads, in self-defense, found it advisable 
to electrify certain of their operations and 
especially those for commutation services, an 
example which may profitably be patterned 
after by the railroads generally for such 
services as they are ultimately to retain. 

As the electric railroads supplanted the 
steam railroads for interurban service, they, 
in turn, had to give way to motor vehicles, 
private automobiles, buses and trucks. 

As the canals and turnpikes opposed them, 
so now steam and electric railroads are fight- 
ing encroachment of motor vehicle competi- 
tion. The growth of motor vehicle trans- 
portation has been phenomenal. While its 
principal inroad on the business of the rail- 


roads has been for short hauls, it is by no — 


means confined thereto. It extends from 
coast to coast and from Canada to the Gulf 
for both haulage of persons and articles of 
commerce. 

+ + 


The big factor in the development of bus 
and truck transportation has been the build- 
ing of hard-surfaced roads, and the greatest 
danger of handicap to development of the 
bus and truck industry is damage to the 
roads from such motor vehicles and incon- 
venience to private travel through virtually 
crowding of persons off the highways by 
these vehicles. 

Excessively heavy and wide freight ve- 
hicles, sometimes moving in long trains, cre- 
ate such hazards for the private automobile 
as to discourage travel and create agitation 
against buses and trucks. Already adverse 
legislation has manifested itself. 

Such agitation in the State of Texas is 
reported to have resulted in legislation fa- 
vorable to the railroads through limiting 
truck loads to a point where the truck may 
not be able to compete, at least on certain 
business, with the railroads. 

This crowding of the highways by motor 
buses and trucks constitutes a very serious 
problem, if not a real menace, and one which 
will undoubtedly receive more and more at- 
tention as time goes on. 

One competitive factor not so apparent of 
solution is the pipeline. What was visionary 
five years ago in pipeline transportation now 
is an actual accomplishment. 

Gasoline is now transported principally by 
railroad in tank cars but is beginning to 
move through long distance pipelines. Re- 
cently, I am informed, shipments of gasoline 
were tendered from Oklahoma to the line 
serving Kansas City and St. Louis. 

Long distance gasoline pipelines are mak- 
ing possible the refining of crude petroleum 
in the fields and long distance natural gas 
pipelines are making possible cheaper fuel in 
the Twin Cities, Chicago and eastern cities. 
These successes may induce other and dif- 
ferent kinds of traffic for the railroads and 
motor vehicles but this pipeline competition 
presents a problem which will puzzle those 
who give any consideration to our trans- 
portation problems. 

Neither the truck nor the pipeline compe- 
tition can be met unless rail rates are rea- 
sonable. 

Especially for long hauls aviation is bound 
to cut into the business of the railroads and 
will as time goes on and as safety of air 
travel becomes more certain, be a continuing 
large factor in competition for passenger 
traffic. Its time saving is inestimable and 
it is a factor which all students of trans- 
portation recognize. 

+ + 

Out of the competitive situation among the 
railroads, motor vehicles and airplanes must 
eventually come some unity of transporta- 
tion systems. Only in this manner can such 
parts of these several means of transporta- 
tion as deserve to survive be saved. 

The railroads can do much to hold busi- 
ness through elimination of duplication of 
services, through electrification and through 
greater speed, which for principal transpor- 
tation service for passengers must eventually 
approximate something like present airplane 
time. 

Only through coordination with motor ve- 
hicles and airplanes, and possibly also pipe- 
lines, can there be a satisfactory solution of 
the transportation problem. The transpor- 
tation system of the future must be a com- 
bination of the motor vehicle, railroad and 
airplane service. 

Credit for much of the material for 
the early historical development of trans- 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION 
AS PROTECTION TO PUBLIC 


Activities of Bureau of Animal Industry Also Viewed as 
Aid to Livestock Producers 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with meat and meat products. 


By JOHN R. MOHLER 


Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture 


Y MULTIPLYING the number of 

persons in the United States by 132 

pounds, the estimated per capita 
meat consumption in 1930, one grasps 
the significance of the meat industry in 
this country. The total, which exceeds 
15,000,000,000 pounds, moreover, does not 
include such other meat foods as poul- 
try, game, lard, margarine, and related 
products. Nor does the figure mentioned 
include several hundred million pounds 
of meat that are exported in excess of 


imports. 

+ + 
The meat industry of the United 
States likewise contributes materially 


through its many by-products to human 
welfare, comforts, and pleasure. AS a 
branch of the Government concerned 
with the upbuilding and protection of 
the livestock and meat industry, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry conducts a 
wide range of activities both individually 
and in cooperation with State and local 
governments and industry. The Bu- 
reau’s work includes the eradication or 
control of animal diseases and parasites, 
research in livestock breeding, feeding, 
and management, veterinary inspection 
of livestock moving in interstate and 
foreign commerce, inspection of meats 
and meat products, supervision of im- 
portant livestock markets, and control of 
the purity and potency of veterinary 
biological products such as the serum 
used in combating hog cholera. 

In addition, the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry gathers data with which to an- 
swer the many inquiries received from 
public officials, veterinarians, stock 
growers, and business interests concern- 
ing problems on which they desire as- 
sistance. 

Among these numerous activities Fed- 
eral meat inspection illustrates perhaps 
the most direct relation between the Bu- 
reau and the meat industry. From a 
small beginning in 1890 this service has 
been broadened until today it supervises 
the slaughter of about 75,000,009 head of 
food animals annually and the prepara- 
tion of the resulting dressed meat and 
meat food products. Under the meat- 
inspection act Federal supervision ap- 
plies to all meats intended for interstate 
and foreign trade. Inspection is con- 
ducted at approximately 800 establish- 
ments in 250 cities and towns. The 
economy of this service resulting both 
from uniformity and large volume is 
noteworthy. The cost of Federal meat 
inspection is less than 1/25 cent per 
pound of meat. 

i. 

Besides its primary function as a pro- 
tection to consumers, Federal meat in- 
spection is commonly recognized as bene- 
ficial also to the meat trade and to live- 
stock producers. Its value to the meat 
trade lies in public confidence in in- 
spected meat products, in export busi- 
ness which would not be possible with- 
out the guaranty of Federal inspection, 
and in the helpful discoveries and im- 
provements developed by meat-inspec- 
tion laboratories and other branches of 
the service. A typical example of bene- 
fits accruing to the meat industry 
through scientific observations is the 


demonstration that souring of hams ¢an 
be prevented almost entirely by thor- 
ough chilling of hog carcasses promptly 
after slaughter and by maintaining 
proper curing temperatures. During a 
period of 12 months more than 66,000 
hame were observed to become sour in 
13 establishments at which records were 
kept. The estimated total loss from 
sour hams in the United States has been 
close to $1,000,000 annually, yet estab- 
lishments which have adopted the meth- 
ods of prevention pointed out by the 
Bureau have reduced their losses from 
sour hams to a negligible amount. 

Meat-inspection records based princi- 
pally on post-mortem findings are of 
value to the veterinary profession and 
to livestock producers by the disclosure 
of the diseases and abnormal conditions 
observed in domestic animals at time of 
slaughter. A system of reports which 
are sent to State officials and Bureau 
inspectors makes possible the tracing of 
serious diseases to their source, thus 
aiding in control work and prevention 
of future loss. 

In current investigations dealing with 
various phases of livestock production 
and with factors affecting the quality 
of meat, the Bureau is cooperating with 
other branches of the Department and 
25 State experiment stations. These in- 
vestigations are giving more definite in- 
formation than has been available here- 
tofore on many questions which have 
perplexed the livestock and meat trade. 
One series of studies to determine the 
cause of so-called soft pork has shown 
that certain oil-bearing feeds, such as 
peanuts and soybeans, are commonly in- 
volved in the condition mentioned. The 
studies have resulted in the announce- 
ment of rations and methods of feeding 
hogs of various size in a manner that 
results in pork of satisfactory firmness. 

+ + 

THER swine studies have demon- 

~ strated the ability of American pro- 
ducers and packers to produce satisfac- 
tory Wiltshire sides for the London mar- 
ket. Experiments with cattle have 
shown that the rather common prefer- 
ence for steer beef as compared with 
beef from heifers is not supported by 
experimental evidence. Well-bred heifer 
calves of beef type were found to reach 
a desirable market finish at light year- 
lings more quickly than steer calves, and 
also to have dressing percentages fully 
as high as those of the steers. In addi- 
tion, heifer beef was fully equal to steer 
beef in palatability when the two were 
slaughtered at the same time. 

In addition to these lines of coopera- 
tion with State experiment stations, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry has numer- 
ous contacts with State boards of agri- 
culture, State veterinarians, State live- 
stock sanitary boards, and similar or- 
ganizations. The contacts have tended 
to result in a mutual understanding of 
the best course of action to follow in 
regulatory and research work. The gen- 
eral recommendations of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry on matters within and 
related to its field have been published 
in pamphlet form for the information of 
State and local officials and the public. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Meat and Meat Products,” to appear 
in the issue of Sept. 4, C. B. Denman, Member, Federal Farm Board, will discuss 
the plan of cooperative livestock marketing which is being sponsored by the 


Federal Farm Board, 








Admissions to Mental Hospitals 


Methods Followed in New York Are Outlined 
By DR. FREDERICK W. PARSONS 


Commissioner of Mental Hygiene, State of New York 


S COMMUNITIES grow and prosper they 
tend to take better care of the less for- 
tunate. The thriving and thickly settled 

States do most for the poor and the admin- 
istration of public relief becomes more and 
more complicated as the demand increases 
and the scope extends. The less these efforts 
are handicapped by law the better. 


Legislators not infrequently decline to give 
administrative officials discretionary rights. 
Sometimes the duties and responsibilities are 
described in the statutes by specific and exact 
language. Occasionally the administrative 
officer is authorized by law to make rules, 
which, -until reversed by the courts, have the 
effect of law. In the administration of pub- 
lic relief the legal powers, duties and respon- 
sibilities imposed should not be too com- 
pletely circumscribed in the statute. Experi- 
ence in New York State shows that it is safe 
to give public officials discretionary powers 
in the administration of mental hygiene leg- 
islation. 


New York State makes admission to its 
mental hospitals easy. Persons can be re- 
ceived by any of the following methods: 


(a) Voluntary act of the person desiring 
treatment. To be suitable for this form of 
admission the prospective patient must real- 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_ 


7 = SSS IO 
portation is given by the author of this 
article to Clyde B, Aitchison, Commis- 
sioner, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in his address before the National 
Association of Railroad and Utility Com- 
missioners at Washington, D. C., Oct. 
13, 1925, and for the quotation on argu- 
ments against railroads 100 years ago to 
an address of Mr. J. H. Tedrow, Trans- 
portation Commissioner, of Kansas City, 
before the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers Board, March 18, 1931. 


ize he is ill and must be able to remember 
the details of his admission. 

(b) Physician's certificate—a petition by a 
relative and the medical certificate of the 
family doctor. For those persons who do not 
actively object to admission but aré not well 
enough to understand the voluntary admis- 
sion details or to appreciate the necessity for 
hospital treatment. 


(c) Emergency certificate of health officer 
upon which a person can be detained for 30 
days. This is for acutely ill cases requiring 
immediate care. 

(d) Petition, certificate and order. This 
comprises a petition by a relative, a certifi- 
cate of two physicians and an order of com- 
mitment by a judge. It preserves all of an 
individual's constitutional rights. 


These methods have been devised to make 
quickly available the humane relief the State 
has provided for the insane and with no em- 
barrassing publicity. Sometimes the situa- 
tion does not admit of delay. Certain States 
require that the patient’s mental condition 
be testified to and passed upon by a jury. 
The spectacle of a sick person's infirmities 
being publicly paraded is repugnant to en- 
lightened people. It is barbarous to subject 
a mentally sick person to a trial. 


Sometimes those with strong feelings 
against the invasion of constitutional rights 
think no person's liberty should be curtailed 
without a formal legal proceeding. Liberty 
is worth protecting but occasionally patients 
need immediate help and dangerous situa- 
tions distressing to relatives have to be met. 
Means should be, and have been, provided to 
that end. New York State has supplied 
measures which easily can be set into motion, 
and their justification is the fact that prac- 
tically never is ue advantage taken of 
easy admission facilities. 
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MARTIN VAN* BUREN 
President of ‘he United States 1837-1341 
“Government deserves a free and full discussion 
and cannot fail to be benefited by a dispassionate 

comparison of opinions.” 
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Meeting Educational Needs 
of Adult Population + + + + 





California’s Efforts to Provide Adequate Fa- 
cilities for Various Groups Who Are Desir- 
ous of Obtaining Skilled Instruction 





By V. KERSEY 


Director of Education, State of California 


YPES of service now being rendered to 
T adults of California through the various 
State and local adult public school agen- 
cies are summarized in the following article. 


As the result of a widespread demand upon 
the part of parents and others charged with 
the responsibility of guiding the development 
of children, for both information and prac- 
tice, that will enable them to discharge more 
effectively their parental obligations in ac- 
cordance with recognized standards of child 
welfare, the Division of Adult Education of 
the State Department of Education through 
its Bureau of Parental Education has been 
encouraging the formation of local discussion 
groups of parents under the direction of an 
experienced leader. This educational service 
represents one aspect of the increasing rec- 
ognition of importance given to the attitudes 
and habits of children developed in their 
early years. 

+ ¢ 


Not only parents, ‘but school administra- 
tors, employers of labor, criminologists, phy- 
sicians, and psychiatrists are agreed that the 
emotional adjustment and organic develop- 
ment which are largely affected during the 
first two decades of life through the environ- 
mental influence of school, playground, and 
home are of prime importance in making 
wholesome citizens. 


The experiment as carried on in California 
has aimed specifically at giving parents: The 
opportunity to organize and interpret their 
own experience; additional information con- 
cerning the forces underlying child behavior; 
a better understanding of the relation which 
their own emotional adjustment bears to 
their success as parents; and the opportunity 
to discuss such social efforts as public edu- 
cation, public health, and public recreation 
in relation, not only to their own children, 
but to the future of all children in the State. 


The California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, through the local associations, has 
been the most important single organization 
to undertake the responsibility for organiz- 
ing these discussion groups. The practice of 
encouraging community participation in this 
effort is in accordance with the general 
philosophy of adult education which requires 
that the adult groups assume @s much re- 
sponsibility as possible in the selection of 
topics, in the selection of their leader, and 
in the support & their own opportunities for 
education. 

During the past year there have been car- 
ried on in the public schools in cooperation 
with the Parent-Teacher Associations, 284 
such discussion classes in 60 California cities 
with an enrollment of over 10,000 parents. 


While the number of foreign-born adults 
now entering the State is decreasing, the 
number desiring adult opportunities which 
will assist them in becoming better adjusted 
to their new environment is increasing due 
to a growing social pressure which demands 
of these immigrants, not only a higher stand- 
ard of living, but evidence of American citi- 
zenship before they may be employed either 
in the field of governmental work or private 
enterprise. 


To meet this demand, the adult program 
has been promoted by the State, which em- 
phasizes the study of English, which famil- 
iarizes the foreign adult with the policies, 
customs and laws ofeour Nation, and which 
has as its ultimate goal good citizenship. 


+ 


Local communities throughout the State, 
where large numbers of foreign-born parents 
with their young American brood struggle to 
surmount barriers brought about through 
misunderstanding and maladjustments, have 
organized classes which definitely help these 
people to participate more intelligently in 
the activities of their community. Through 
the agency of English lessons, these men and 
women are made acquainted with the best 
our country has to offer, and in these class- 
rooms constructive attitudes are established. 


Homemaking classes have also been in- 
cluded in the program, where neighbors 
gather to take part in the sewing, cooking 
and health groups, where friendships are 
formed which play a definite part in the 
social life of the neighborhood. 

The fact that over 20,000 people were en- 
rolled during the past year is evidence of 
their appreciation and the necessity for this 
type of service. 

Organized classes are being conducted in 
the agricultural communities of the State for 
the benefit of those already engaged in agri- 
cultural and horticultural pursuits. Special- 
ized instruction in farm management, mar- 
keting, crop control, and kindred topics is 
being offered to aid farmers in the solution 
of their problems. 

Special emphasis is being placed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education of the 
State Department of Education upon this 
training program at this time because of the 
acute situation confronting the farmers, and 
the need for this emphasis is shown by the 
demand from the rural communities for this 
type of service. 

While much has been done to relieve man- 
ual work in the household through the in- 
troduction of labor-saving devices, home- 
making problems have become more complex. 
Both the social and the economic life of the 
modern home have become extremely com- 
plex, and the problems of home management 
have become correspondingly difficult. Much 
of the training necessary to meet this condi- 
tion must necessarily be offered after en- 
trance of the homemaker upon her occupa- 
tion. 


¢ + 


Special day and evening classes are being 
offered at hundreds of centers in the State 
under the direction of the Bureau of Home- 
making Education of the State Department 
to give training in a knowledge of selection 
and purchasing according to the social stand- 
ards of the family, the proper spending of 
the family income, the study of housing, food 
and clothing, methods of establishing good 
social standards of the family in the commu- 
nity, and caring for the general health of 
the family. 


To meet the problem of the rapidly chang- 


ing employment conditions brought about by 
the elimination of old occupations and the 
introduction of new ones, modification of old 
occupations as a result of new methods, new 
inventions, and new discoveries in industry 
and commerce, machine power supplanting 
man power, and the raising of employment 
standards for entrance to commerce and in- 
dustry, an adult vocational program has been 
set up to give specialized training to adult 
workers who must keep up with technical 
and manipulative changes in their occupa- 
tions and for those who must adjust them- 
selves to new occupations. 


+ + 


With an abundance of labor available and 
the increased competition for a reduced vol- 
ume of business in commerce and industry, 
employers are demanding of both office 
workers and industrial craftsmen as a pre- 
requisite for employment that they have al- 
ready acquired certain minimum skill and 
technical knowledge. In increasing numbers, 


~ adults ‘are coming to the public school for 


help in meeting these requirements. The 
larger cities of California are offering special 
day and evening classes in a varied assort- 
ment of trade and business courses that are 
assisting many thousands of people to secure 
gainful employment. 

With the shortening of the work day and 
week as a result of the increased productivity 
of industry, has come a competition for the 
leisure time of adults between sports, amuse- 
ments and education. This is a challenge to 
education to provide an educational service 
to adults in competition with amusements 
and sports. 

People now have more time to follow hob- 
bies and personal interests of an avocational 
character, and will devote themselves to a 
program of civic and cultural activities if 
given the opportunity under the proper lead- 
ership. Group meetings, open forums, and 
discussion clubs which not only serve to in- 
form people about worth-while life activities, 
but also give an understanding, and an ap- 
preciation of real values, are being carried 
on in the program of adult education. 


Many employers are setting the standard 
of high school graduation as a minimum re- 
quirement for employment. While employ- 
ment managers say this may not have spe- 
cific preparatory value for employment, it 
does indicate to an employer that he is hiring 
a selected product which has survived an 
educational exposure. 


+ + 


This, together with the feeling that high 
school graduation entitles one to a definite 
social level, is encouraging large numbers of 
adults who left high school before graduation 
to return to evening high schools for com- 
pletion of the requirements for a high school 
diploma. Evening high schools throughout 
the State are offering a program of study in 
accordance with the State Board of Educa- 
tion requirements for high school graduation. 








Fatal Automobile 
Accidents in 
Rural Areas 


. By 
Harold G. Hoffman 


Commissioner of Motor , 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


ITH a decrease in the motor vehicle 
WV mileage in this country last year of at 

least 15,000,000,000 miles, or around 10 
per cent, the number of automobile acci- 
dents increased around 12 per cent, deaths 
more than 4 per cent, and the injured toll, 
13 per cent 


Gasoline consumption in 1929 was 13,934,- 
330,000 gallons and the death total was 31.- 
215. In 1930 with a gasoline consumption of 
12,600,000,000, the death total was 32,500. 

Despite a marked decrease in mileage, 
there was a substantial increase in claims 
paid by insurance companies writing auto- 
mobile casualty. life and accident insurance. 
The total was fully $300,000,000. 


Although more than 40 per cent of all the 
accidents causing the death last year of 32,- 
500 persons occurred at street intersections, 
nearly twice as many persons were killed in 
mishaps on State highways as under any 
other set of conditions. According to a study 
of accident location, nearly 22 per cent of the 
deaths was caused by mishaps between street 
intersections and 21 per cent at street inter- 
sections. 


Combining both types of fatal accidents as 
to location, the study reveals that at least 44 
per cent or more than 14,000 of the 32,500 
fatalities occurred within corporate limits of 
towns and cities. Under the same classifi- 
cation, it is shown that nearly 70 per cent of 
the more than 960,000 persons injured be- 
came accident victims within corporate limits 
of towns and cities. Although figures are not 
available on the average rates of speed in- 
volved in mishaps in towns and cities as 
compared with average miles per hour in 
accidents in rural sections, the wide discrep- 
ancy between the percentage of deaths and 
nonfatal injuries in urban territories is taken 
as an indication that increased rates of speed 
play an important part in the occurrence of 
fatal mishaps in rural sections. 


More accidents resulting in both deaths 
and injuries happened on Sunday than any 
other day of the week, it is shown by the 
analysis, notwithstanding the fact that upon 
the Sabbath there is less traffic congestion in 
towns and cities and fewer pedestrians 
abroad than on any other day of the week 

More than a fifth of all fatalities hap- 
pened on Sunday, with Saturday, Friday and 
Monday ranking in order in the number of 
deaths. The same lineup of days holds for 
the number of persons injured, although the 
percentage of nonfatal accidents by days of 
the week is more in keeping with the per- 
centage of accidents by days, than with the 
number of fatalities. 
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